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] RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.— 

The GALLERY, with a Collection of PICTURES by 
ANCIENT MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, 
is OPEN daily from Ten to Six. 


Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 





BRIGHTON EXHIBITION OF PAINT- 
INGS, 1861. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF THE WORSHIPFUL THE Mayor. 


THE NEXT EXHIBITION will take place on the 26th 
of August, at the ROYAL PAVILION, in a spacious and 
well-lighted Gallery, an outlay of £500 having been publicly 
sanctioned for adapting certain Rooms on the upper floor 
to this special purpose. 


WORKS OF ART intended for this Exhibition will be 
received (subject to the Regulations of the Society's Cir- 
cular) up to the 10th August, by the Agent, Mr. Green, 14, 
Charles Street, Middlesex Hospital, London. 


Further Information and Circulars to be obtained of the 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. G. DE PARIS, 55, Marine Parade, 
Brighton. 





IVERPOOL ACADEMY. — ARTISTS 
are respectfully informed that the Thirty-seventh An- 
nual Exhibition of the LIVERPOOL ACADEMY WILL 
OPEN early in SEPTEMBER next. WORKS of ART in- 
tended for Exhibition will be received (subject to the regu- 
lations of the Academy's Circular) by Mr. Grrey, 14, 
Charles Street, Middlesex Hospital, until the 17th of August, 
and at the AcapEemy’s Rooms, Old Post Office Place, Church 
Street, Liverpool, until the 24th of August. 


JAMES T. EGLINGTON, Secretary. 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 
to iffform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, 
and the public generally, that, by a novel application of his 
unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and in accord- 
ance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced 
& NEW SERIES Of his useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE 
OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, cuEap- 
NEss IN PRICE, he believes will insure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 


Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, 
containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. 


At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 

degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 

Ferme suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
chools. 


Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other re- 
spectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesal 


M ILNER GIBSON TESTIMONIAL. 


At a Meeting at Fenpatu’s Hore, on the 19th of July, 
in pursuance of Resolutions moved and seconded by Sir J. 
V. Sueviey, M.P., Sir Cuartes Doveras, M.P., Mr. Cos- 
DEN, M.P., Mr. J. Waite, M.P., and Mr. W. N. Asuvurst, 
it was determined to invite a PUBLIC COLLECTION to- 
wards a FUND for a TESTIMONIAL to the Right Hon- 
ourable T. MILNER GIBSON, to commemorate the Final 
Abolition of all Taxes on Literature and the Press. 
Chairman of the Committee, Mr. Witttam Ewart, M.P.; 
Treasurer, Mr. Ropert CHAMBERS; Secretary, Mr. Joun 
FRancls. 
Arrangements are in progress for the formation of Local 
Committees in Dublin, Edinburgh, Manchester, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Ashton-under-Lyne, &e. 
Subscriptions, limited to £1, can be sent to Messrs. Drum- 
MOND and Co., Charing Cross, or to the Treasurer, RoBERT 
Cuampens, Esq., 47, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; or 
paid to the Collector, Mr. Tuomas SANDERSON. 
By order of the Committee, 

JOHN FRANCIS, Hon. Sec. 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN. 








MR. MELLON’S CONCERTS. MONDAY, Aveuvsr 12. 





Mr. ALrrepD MELLON begs most respectfully to announce 
that his Annual Series of PROMENADE CONCERTS will 
commence on MONDAY, August 12. 


Commence at Eight. Promenade, One Shilling. 


IRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 

in aid of the Funds of the General Hospital, on the 
27th, 28th, 29th, and 30th of August. Principal Vocalists: 
Mile, Titiens, Mme, Rudersdorff, Mme. Lemmens-Sherring- 
ton, Mile. Adelina Patti, Mme. Sainton-Dolby, and Miss 
Palmer; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Montem Smith, Sig. Giu- 
glini, Mr. Santley, and Sig. Belletti. Organist, Mr. Stimpson. 
Conductor, Mr. Costa. 

Outline of the Performances. 

Tuesday Morning.—‘ Elijah "—Mendelssohn. 

Wednesday Morning. —* Samson *—Handel. 

Thursday Morning.— Messiah "—Handel. 

Friday Morning.—Grand Service in D—Beethoven; “ Is- 
rael in Egypt "—Handel. 

Tuesday Evening.—A Miscellaneous Concert, comprising 
Overture, “Siege of Corinth "—Rossini; Grand Finale, ‘* Lo- 
rely "— Mendelssohn ; Overture, “Der Freischfitz "—We- 
ber; Selections from Operas, &c. 

Wednesday Evening.—* The Creation "—Haydn. 

Thursday Evening.—A Miscellaneous Concert, comprising 
Overture and Music to Shakespere’s ‘‘ Midsummer Night's 
Dream "—Mendelssohn; Overture, ‘ Guillaume Tell "—Ros- 
sini; Selections from Operas, c. ; 
—Auber. 

Friday Evening.—‘‘ Judas Maccabseus "—Handel. 

Parties requiring detailed Programmes of the performances 
may have them forwarded by post, or may obtain them on 
or after the 20th July (with any other information desired), 
on application to Mr. Henry Howell, Secretary to the Com- 
mittee, 34, Bennett's Hill, Birmingham. 


J. O. MASON, Chairman. 


Overture, “ Masaniello " 





Now ready, price 5s.; by post, on roller, 5s. 4d., 


) AGNA CHARTA, EMBLAZONED IN 

GOLD AND COLOURS, an Exact Facsimile of the 
Original Document (A.D. 1215) preserved in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate-paper, nearly three feet long 
by two feet wide, with the Arms and Seals of the Barons 
ELABORATELY EMBLAZONED IN GOLD AND 
COLOURS. Copied by express permission. 


London: Joun Camppn Hortey, Piccadilly, W. 





Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 96, 
New Street, Birmingham ; 


No. 91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- 
CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 





Comiplete in Two Volumes, royal 8vo, price £2 5s., 


THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF SCOT- 
LAND. Bythe Rev. JAMES TAYLOR, D.D., assisted 
by several eminent divines. 








FRENCH, GERMAN, and other NEWS- 
PAPERS supplied at reduced charges direct by first 

mail, post free. Le Monde (late L’Univers). L'Universel 
(Broxelles). L'Union Chrétienne. Bien Public (Bruxelles). 

Also Special Office for Galignani’s Messenger. L’'Iilus- 
tration. Ilustrirte Leipzig Zeitung. Allgemeine Zeitung. 
Frankfurt O. P. Zeitung. La Ilustracion (Madrid). Jour- 
nal de Constantinople. Gazette de Cologne. I] Piemon- 
tese di Turin. Indépendance Belge. Le Nord. New York 
Tribune, &c, New York Herald. Hamburg Correspon- 
dent.—Advertisements inserted in the above, and every 
other newspaper in the world. 

S. H. LINDLEY, 19, Catherine Street, Strand, W.C. 
Translations in all languages. A List sent on application 
post free, 

All Drafts or Post-oftice Orders to be made payable to 





London; Jamzs 8. Virtue, City Road, and Ivy Lane, 


The Valuable and Important Library of the late 
Rev. Dr. BANDINEL. 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY AND 
JOHN WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Pro- 
perty and Works Illustrative of the Fine Arts, will Sell by 
Auction, at their House, No. 13 (late 3) W Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, 12th of August, 1861, and 
four following days, at One o'clock precisely, the VALUABLE 
LIBRARY of the late Rev. Dr. BANDINEL, of the Bod- 
leian, Oxford, comprising Rare or Unique Poetical Volumes, 
by Shakespeare, Spenser, 8. Daniel, Tofte, Taylor the 
ater Poet, and W. Basse. Works relating to the English 
Church, by early Reformers, including Primers, C 
Homilies, Early English Historical Tracts, Books relating 
to Scotland and Ireland, curious Collections Illustrative of 
the Periods of the Long Parliament and the Restoration ; 
valuable Antiquarian, Architectural, and Pictorial Works ; 
Oxford Greek and Latin Classics, on large paper ; a Series of 
Books printed at the University Press, on fine 3 
Works of Thomas Hearne, and other valuable Books relat- 
ing to Oxford ; the best Books on Bibliography; Rare Tracts 
relating to America; Publications of the Roxburghe, 
Shakspeare, Surtees, Camden, and other learned Societies ; 
curious Chap Books, Rare Broadsides and Proclamations, 
and Important Works in General Literature; also a few 
valuable Manuscripts, including a Fine Volume of Yorkshire 
Gen compiled by R. GLiover, Somerset Herald, 
1584; and a curious Roll of the Mayors, Sheriffs, and Bailiffs 
of York, from 1273 to 1609, 40 feet long. 


May be viewed Two Days prior, and Catalogues had on 
receipt of Four Stamps. ¥ 





The Collection of Books of Mr. HAYDAY, the celebrated Book- 
binder, comprising many of his choicest specimens of Binding. 


OUTHGATE and BARRETT will SELL 
BY AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet Street, on 
WEDNESDAY next, August 14th, at One, the CHOICE 
COLLECTION of BOOKS, nearly the whole of which are 
in sumptuous bindings by Mr. Haypay; including a com- 
plete set of the Aldine Poets, 53 vols.—Dibdin’s Bibliogra- 
phical Decameron, 3 vols.—Shaw’s Dresses and Decorations 
of the Middie Ages, large paper—Shaw's Alphabets and 
Devices of the Middle Ages, large paper—Shaw's Orna- 
menis, large paper—Richard’s English Dictionary, 2 vols.— 
Holy Bible, imperial 4to, Oxford Edition, morocco t, 
sides and back most richly tooled, with six vellum fly-leaves, 
illuminated, gilt corners, bosses and clasps (the Binding 
alone of this matchless volume cost upwards of £50.)— 
D’Oyly and Mant’s Bible and Prayer, 4 vols., 4to—Bridge- 
water tises, 12 vols.—Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual, 
4 vols.—The Book of Gems, 8 vols.—Hume and Smollett's 
England, 10 vots.—Scott’s Waverly Novels, 48 vols.—In- 
gram’s and Le Keux’s Memorials of Oxford and Cambridge, 
5 vols.—Johnson’s Works, with Life by Boswell, Oxford 
Editions, 15 vols.—Edgeworth's Novels and Tales, 18 vols. 
—Valpy's Shakespeare, 15 vols.—Smyth’s Lectures on His- 
tory, 5 vols.—The Works of the English Poets, in the Vene- 
tian, French, Monastic, and Roger Payne’s style—A Collec- 
tion of Mr. Pickering’s Publications, many being presenta- 
tion copies—Privately Printed Books—Specimens of Bind- 
ing by De Rome, Pandaloupe, and other celebrated Binders, 
and other Interesting Works. 


Catalogues forwarded on receipt of Two Stamps. 





GAND OVER SCHOOL, 
Visiror: THE LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 


A Senior Department for the Education of Ladies and for 
the Special Training of Governesses has been opened under 
the sanction of the Bishops of London, Lichfield, and Ox- 
ford, and other Members of the Council of Queen’s College 
for Ladies. 


The Board of Education consists of the Rev. F. V. 
TuornTon, the Rev. T. Gwywy, the Rev. C. R. ConyBEARE. 
the Rev. C. Batsron, 8. S. Westey, Mus. Doc., and W, 
Dives, Esq. 

Lapy SUPERINTENDENT, Mrs. GWYNN. 


Special instruction in each subject of Lectures is given by 
Resident Governesses ; and the Pupils are periodically ex- 
amined by the Professors of Queen's College for Ladies. 

Great advantages of Instruction and Training are thus 
combined with the benefits of a healthy country life; and 
special opportunities of learning their future work are 
afforded to those who wish to make education their profes- 
sion. 


Terms for Pupils under 15 years of age, £45 per annum. 

Terms for Pupils above 15 years of age, £55 per annum. 
The next term begins on September 9th. 

For further particulars apply to Mrs. GWYNN, Candover 





SamveL H. LinpLey, at the Strand Office, London, W.C. 





School, Micheldever Station, Hants. 
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DR. NEIL ARNOTT ON PROGRESS AND 
CIVILIZATION, 





Just published, in 8vo, price 6s. 6d. cloth, 


SURVEY OF HUMAN PROGRESS, 
t from the Savage State to the Highest Civilization yet 
attained: A Progress as little perceived by the multitude in 
any age, as is the slow growing of a tree by the children 
who play under its shade—but which is leading toa new 
condition of Mankind on Earth. 

By NEIL ARNOTT, MLD., F.R.S., F-R.C.P., &., 

Physician Extraordinary to the Queen. 
London: Lonemay, Green, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Vol. L., price 12s. 6d, 


HE HISTORY OF MEDICINE; 


comprising a Narrative of its Progress from the Earliest 
Ages to the Present Time, and of the Delusions incidental 
to its advance from Empiricism to the Dignity of a Science. 


By EDWARD MERYON, M.D., F.G.S., F.R.C.P., &. 
Loneman, Green, Lonamay, and Roperts. 





With two Illustrations, price 2s., extra bound gilt, 3s., 


HOUGHTS ON WOMAN AND HER 
EDUCATION, 
By Mi8S DICKINSON, 
Ladies’ College, Prestwich Park. 

“Contains a concise enumeration of distinguished wo- 
men from the earliest times, and it would be difficult to find 
this subject treated in a more pleasing or instructive manner 

lsewhere."—Dublin Expi ess. 

“The result of much experience written in pleasing lan- 
guage.” —Clerical Journal. 


London: Lonemay, Green, and Rozerts, 





This day, in foolscap 8vo, price 4s. 6d., 


BA®* BIANCA: A VENETIAN STORY. 
J By Mrs. VALENTINE 


London: Parker, Son, and Boury, West Strand. 





This day, in demy 8vo, 8s., 


| ISCELLANEOUS LECTURES AND 
J REVIEWS. 


By RICHARD WHATELY, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. Now first Collected. 


London: PARKER, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 





This day, Second Edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d., 


ISTORICAL LECTURES ON THE 
LIFE OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. Being the 
Hulsean Lectures for the Year 1859. 
By C. J. ELLICOTT, B.D., 
Dean of Exeter, and Professor of Divinity, King’s College, 
London. 


London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 





Third Edition, foolscap 8vo, with red edges, 4s. 6d., 
* QPIRITUAL SONGS” FOR THE SUN- 
mA DAYS AND HOLIDAYS THROUGHOUT THE 
YEAR. 
By JOHN 8. B. MONSELL, LL.D., 
Vicar of Egham, Author of ‘‘ Parish Musings.” 
By the same Author, 


HIS PRESENCE, NOT HIS MEMORY. 1s. 


London: PARKER, Son, and Boury, West Strand. 





NOW READY. | 
ILLUSTRATED WITH ELEVEN STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 


Price 12s., cloth lettered, 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


IN OIL COLOURS, 


EXPLAINED IN LETTERS ON THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF THE ART, 
AND 


Illustrated by Examples from the Several Schools. 
BY JOHN BURNET, F.RS., 


AUTHOR OF ‘PRACTICAL HINTS ON PAINTING,’ ‘REMBRANDT AND HIS WORKS,’ &e. 





RE-EDITED, WITH AN APPENDIX, 
BY HENRY MURRAY, F.S.A. 


LONDON: JAMES §. VIRTUE, CITY ROAD AND IVY LANE. 





THIS DAY PUBLISHED, PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS, 


THE MASSACRES IN SYRIA, 


BY J. LEWIS FARLEY, 
AUTHOR OF “TWO YEARS IN SYRIA,” &c. 





“Any contribution to the authentic history of those deplorable outbursts of fanatical hatred which 
took place in the Lebanon and at Damascus just a year ago ought to be welcomed as exceedingly valuable 


and opportune. ... Mr. Farley’s observations deserve both attention and gtatitude.”—Saturday Review. 


“Mr. Farley’s book is unquestionably the work of an honest man, and Mr. Farley will be believed. 
He has defended a just cause, he has defended it with ability, with a tone of sincere conviction, with an 


authority which carries persuasion to the minds of his readers.”—Courrier @ Orient, Constantinople. 





BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 





QUANTITY, QUALITY, AND CHEAPNESS. 





This day, No. 2, price Sixpence, Monthly, 256 Columns of 
closely-printed matter, with Thirty-six Illustrations, 


THE SIXPENNY MAGAZINE. 


London: Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 





This day, price 2s., ornamental cover, 
HE FREEBOOTERS. 
By GUSTAVE AIMARD. 


It isimpossible for language to depict more startling scenes 
of Indian life, or to inspire more thrilling interest. 





London : Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 





In Monthly Volumes, price 2s. each, Ornamental Covers, 
printed in clear type, and on good paper, 


USTAVE AIMARD’S TALES OF IN- 
DIAN LIFE AND ADVENTURE. 


1, TRAIL HUNTER. 5. GOLD-SEEKERS. 

2. PIRATES OF THE 6. INDIAN CHIEF. 
PRAIRIES. 7. PRAIRIE FLOWER, 

3. TRAPPER’S DAUGH- 8. INDIAN SCOUT. 
TER. 9. BORDER RIFLES. 

4. TIGER SLAYER. 10. FREEBOOTERS. 


*,* Other volumes are in active preparation. 





London; Warp and Lock, 158, Fleet Street, 
And of all Booksellers. 


CHARLES MACKAY’S NEW MAGAZINE 
EVERY WEEK. 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, now ready, 2d. each, 
OBIN GOODFELLOW.” 
A NEW JOURNAL of FACT and FICTION. 
Conducted by CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D. 
Part L, price Ninepence, is this day ready. 





ve 





Office; 122, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





This day, price 1s., the August Number of 


T= sm FL B A. BR. 
A London Magazine for Town and Country Readers. 


Edited by GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 





London: Office, 122, Fleet Street, B.C. 


In Monthly Volumes, neatly’ printed, on good paper, in 
large type, foolscap 8vo, price 2s., ornamental boards, or 
in cloth gilt, lettered, price 2s. 6d., 


THE FIRST-CLASS LIBRARY: 

A COLLECTION OF FIRST-CLASS COPYRIGHT 
WORKS in EVERY DEPARTMENT of LITERATURE: 
Each Volume complete in itself, 

Now Ready, 
1.THE FINEST GIRL IN BLOOMSBURY. By 
Avaustus MAYHEW. 

2. AFTER OFFICE HOURS. 


3, CRIMINAL CELEBRITIES. By LasceLtLes W#AXALL 


By Epuunp YATES. 


4. TWICE ROUND THE CLOCK. By GroracE Av- 
custus SaLa. Price 2s, 6d.; cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


5. MAIDS OF HONOUR. By Foikestone WILLIAMS. 


6. JEST AND EARNEST. By Gopvrrey Turner. 





London: for the Proprietors, W. Kent and Co., 
Paternoster Row. 





This day, price 1s., with Illustrations by “ Putz.” 


HE ST. JAMES’S MAGAZINE. 
CONDUCTED BY MRS. §, C. HALL. 





London: W. Kent and Co., Paternoster Row. 





This day, price 2s., Ornamental Boards, 


EST AND EARNEST; 
ey or, THE LUDLAM PAPERS.—Consisting of Pictures 
on the Pavement, Scene, Story, and Character, with 
Glimpses of the Obvious in London Life, Manners, and 


Customs. 
By GODFREY TURNER. 





London; W. Kenr and Co., Paternoster Row. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, AUG. 10, 1861. 


REVIEWS. 


PRISONS AND PRISON DISCIPLINE.* 


Turk plan of this book is to link the story of a 
life with a worthy history of that great de- 
partment of work to which it was devoted : 
and the plan is an excellent one. The bio- 
graphy gives an air of freshness and a thread 
of unity to the history; one toils the more 
readily through a jungle of facts when it is 
remembered that this is the road leading up to 
the hero’s starting-point, or the region through 
which his journey lay. The Memoir of Frie- 
drich Perthes was a good, though by no means 
a perfect, example of the advantage to be 
gained by throwing the line of an active and 
thoughtful man’s experience across even the 
troubled waters of German politics and Ger- 
man church history, as they were at the end 
of last century, and during the first three or 
four decades of this. On the other hand, the 
history is in reality indispensable to a true 
conception of the life. It forms precisely that 
kind of supplement which every intelligent 
student of a great man’s vreatness or of a 
good man’s goodness will continue to work out 
for himself, whenever the biographer has not 
had the means to work it out for him, or has 
not taken the pains. 

The merit of Mr. Clay, the editor of this 
book, and the son of the late chief among 
gaol chaplains, is this—that he has achieved 
distinguished success in both departments of 
his twofold task. He has put his father’s life 
on record with nearly unqualified good taste ; 
and he has written, with genuine ability, a 
masterly history of prison discipline, of crimi- 
nal legislation in England, and of the gradual 
development of the principles now almost uni- 
versally recognized in that branch of legisla- 
tion. Few people, beyond special students of 
punitive science, are aware of the vast field of 
inquiry implied in these terms. The dimen- 
sions will grow plainer before we have done. 
It will be enough for the present to say that 
Mr. Clay shows an intimate familiarity with 
the main authorities of his subject; not to 
mention the casual literature, from Dr. John- 
son’s /dler papers against wholesale imprison- 
ment for debt, down to the recent accounts of 
the English and Irish convict system in the 
Cornhill Magazine. Mr. Clay’s intercourse 
with his father must have been in the highest 
degree instructive, and must have done much 
to fit him for the task of analyzing and sifting 
his almost boundless material. When it is 
added that the late Chaplain’s reports, journals, 
and correspondence have supplied more than 
a third part of the present volume, nothing 
further need be said towards establishing its 
claim to take rank as a first-rate authority on 
the English penal system. 

The generally admirable workmanship dis- 
played in the historical part of the book is 
marred by a few blemishes, which call for a 
passing notice. Chief among these is a ten- 
dency to smart, epigrammatic writing in the 


exposure of official dilatoriness or bungling. | 


An author of Mr. Clay’s powers might have 
reflected, that smart writing on these matters is 





* The Prison Chaplain: a Memoir of the Rey. Jobn Clay, 
B.D., late Chaplain of the Preston Gaol, with Selections 
from his Reports and Correspondence, and a Sketch of 
Prison Discipline in England. By his Son, the Rey. Walter 
Lowe Clay, M.A, (Macmillan.) 





not only very easy and very unlikely to be of 
use, but that, under the present action of our 
| parliamentary system, and under the disturbing 
influences of our frequent ministerial changes, 
it is also eminently unfair. It answers well 
| enough in a pamphlet or a magazine; it is a 
lawful weapon in the hands of the “ able edi- 
| tors” that cause Mr. Clay so much amusement; 
but in history it is out of place. Had the author 
borne this in mind, he would have resorted to 
|some better style than that of a third-rate 
| leading article as the means of exposing the 
| provisions of the First Penal Servitude Act 
\(p. 414). Again, one is provoked to ask, 
| whether the exceedingly sensible critique on 
| Carlyle’s Model Prisons might not have an- 
swered equally well without the waste of a long 
| paragraph devoted to a foolish parody (p. 212) 
| of the well-known style. Lastly, we should 
have been disposed to believe quite as strongly 
| as we do now in the humorous powers of the 
| late Chaplain, had certain specimens of them 
| been omitted in the last chapter: but, taken 
| as a whole, the biographical work in the book 
| well deserves to stand beside the Life of Ar- 
nold, on which it was probably modelled. 
| The career of the late Mr. Clay was, ex- 
ternally, a monotonous and uneventful one. 
He was born in Liverpool in 1796; while still 
a very young man (1823) he was appointed 
| to the sole chaplaincy of Preston Gaol, and he 
i resigned that post only a few months before 
|his death at the end of 1858. During the 
whole of the intervening years, ‘imprisonment 
with hard labour,” as he used pleasantly to say, 
was the lot of his life. And it was so. From 
the time of the establishment of the separate 
system he never spent less than six hours daily 
within the prison walls. And, what with the 
coolness among the local clergy, which was the 
natural result of his independent attitude in 
religious matters, and the jealousy of his offi- 
cial activity among a large body of the justices, 
he had his work pretty generally to himself 
outside the walls as well. The labour he went 
| through in his unpretending way was enor- 
‘mous. After his return from the prison at 
|four in the afternoon, he had at least two 
| hours’ work still to perform with his pen. The 
notoriety of his annual reports laid him open 
| to a flood of letters from authors, pamphleteers, 
| members of Parliament, and earnest practical 
| workers. ‘Twelve or fifteen years ago the kind 
| of statistics that a gaol chaplain could supply 
| were less easily obtained than they now are, 
and Mr. Clay was ‘“ pumped” accordingly. 
Besides all which, it would seem that he per- 
| formed the duties of a sort of unpaid govern- 
/ment hack. Monthly applications were com- 
monly received from some secretary or com- 
missioner requiring statistics, returns, and 
information on things in.general. One official 
letter in particular is preserved by the editor 
in which Mr. Clay is thanked for the results 
| of certain experiments on the suppression of 
,; smoke, and questioned on the subject of zy- 
| motic diseases. Besides all his gaol duties and 
| the calls which during many years his children 
|; made upon him, he still found time to act as 
| factotum to the working classes of the district. 
| He was in the habit of drawing diagrams for 
| all his brother lecturers at the literary institute; 
| and between 1840 and 1845 he contrived him- 
| self to produce no less than twenty lectures : 
| two on elocution, two on meteorology, two on 
acoustics, six on geology, three on the sanitary 
| condition of Preston, one on the divining rod, 
| one on prisons, and three on the Ribble. 
This list of subjects clearly indicates the 
intensely practical turn of his mind, of which, 
| as well as of his indomitable activity, his boy- 
, hood and youth had been prophetic. ‘The 
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saying at home was thet ‘ William broke the 
toys and John mended them.” He was in the 
eleven of the first cricket club formed in Lan- 
cashire; he was a first-rate light-weight boxer, 
and in skating, running, fencing, and riding, 
he had few equals. He invented an easy chair 
which came into general use through the coun- 
try, and pointed out some important altera- 
tions in the manufacture of the Walton-le- 
Dale archery bows. A turn for drawing and 
colouring, which he had early taken some 
pains to cultivate, was of use many years 
afterwards on the re-building of the prison 
chapel. The justices’ grant was barely enough 
to cover the cost of the outside shell. Under 
the Chaplain’s instructions, therefore, the pri- 
soners supplied all the finishing and decorations 
of the interior, and he himself painted a large 
altar-piece representing the Crucifixion. 

“Though at the time burdened with over-work 
and in ill-health, he contrived to spare an hour or 
two daily during some months for labour upon this 
picture. It was painted under great disadvantages, 
in haste, without having models and proper appli- 
ances; with no help, in fact, except a few choice 
engravings and an exquisite ivory crucifix. Never- 
theless, the picture is striking and beautiful, and in 
spite of some blemishes, takes no low rank as a 
work of art: as the work of a self-taught amateur, 
who had to contend with endless difficulties, it is 
very noticeable. He hoped that the picture would 
exercise a holy influence on the prisoners, and he 
was not disappointed. It was no uncommon thing 
to see the eyes of a fresh prisoner fasten upon the 
thorn-crowned head, and hardly ever look away 
during the whole service.” 


His preaching-rules furnish an invaluable 
model on which to frame any sermons, but es- 
pecially sermons intended for the poor. He 
had grasped the fundamental maxims of his 
art: the first, that one strongly-marked idea 
is enough for a poor audience at one time; the 
next, that the vocabulary of the poor is very 
scanty ; the last, and by far the most impor- 
tant, that the poor hear very slowly. His suc- 
cess in the gaol was a matter of course. 


“ After a few years’ practice in extempore 
preaching, he acquired a faculty for addressing the 
prisoners in a manner which secured their absorbed 
attention. The spectacle of those two or three 
hundred upturned faces — blotched, sin-stricken, 
ugly faces, generally—staring with half-stolid ani- 
mal-like fixedness at the preacher, was one not 
easily forgotten. Few men, probably, could have 
cast such a spell, as he did, over an audience so 
dull-brained, so incapable of following the simplest 
argument. But the chief thing to be noticed was 
the honest means by which he gained their ears. 
‘I never heard anything so logical from a pulpit 
before,’ was the remark of a very competent judge, 
after hearing him preach. Probably what the 
critic meant was, that he had never heard such a 
single-topic sermon ; for this epithet, in default of a 
better, may be coined to deseribe his style. ‘It is 
my plan,’ was his own account of his sermons, ‘ to 
be content with one idea; that is quite as much as 
my poor people can take in at once; but I try to 
enunciate my one idea as distinctly and as com- 
pletely as possible. My endeavour is to keep out 
all other subjects, which would only embarrass 
them, and to make all my reasons and illustrations 
fit together so as to build up one single complete 
compact notion for them to carry away. To an 
educated hearer the impression left by his sermons 
was, that he had brought some old familiar truth, 
hitherto but dimly seen (as through an ill-focused 
telescope) into sharp clear distinctness; and the in- 
ference was, that the most stupid in the chapel, 
however irreceptive, would understand his meaning 
in some vague way at all events. ‘The sermons were 
so fluent, no nearly eloquent, that one peculiarity 
would probably escape an uncritical listener—the 
scanty use of any words but monosyllables. The 
number of words, too, that were employed was ex- 


_ tremely small, yet the language never seemed baid 
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and meagre. In fact, his greatest difficulty was to 
find words that the prisoners could comprehend. It 
was his often-expressed opinion that the vocabula- 
ries of many prisoners did not contain a hundred 
words, beyond those expressive of their animal 
wants, and those belonging to their trade.” 


Mr. Clay is described by the editor as a 
“‘ Broad Churchman before the Broad Church 
existed.” He is said to have had least sympa- 
thy with the Evangelical party, and to have 
been more inclined, on the score of art, to- 
wards the High Churchmen, from whom, how- 
ever, he was at length alienated as soon as they 
made zesthetics a subject of downright conten- 
tion. The fact is, that he had wisdom enough 
to keep his creed—social, religious, and politi- 
cal—in a state of development up to the end 
of his life. He thus preserved and cherished 
the rare capacity of seeing both sides of a 
question, a capacity which stood him in good 
stead during the many years in which the Si- 
lent and Separate Systems were pitted in hot 
conflict the one against the other. He was 
firmly set against any encouragement, for pur- 
poses of religion, of the excitability so often 
generated by separate confinement; and he 
repeatedly refused to admit Roman Catholic 
prisoners into the Church of England, not- 
withstanding their earnest request, when—on 
inquiry—it appeared that they were unable to 
allege any valid reason for their wish. Lastly, 
this remarkable man, as might have been ex- 
pected, was one of the foremost of his order to 
recognize the important part which physiolo- 
gical laws must play in the discipline of the 
separate system. The subjoined account of a 
prisoner's general condition in a cell is well 
worth notice before turning from the biogra- 
phical to the historical section of Mr. Clay's 
memoir :— 


“For some weeks after a prisoner is placed in 
separation, even with all the alleviations provided 
at Preston, he is dépressed, restless, and uneasy. 
But by degrees both mind and body grow accus- 
tomed to their altered circumstances; he instinc- 
tively turns for relief to his books and his work ; 
in the visits of the schoolmaster and chaplain he 
finds a pleasant stimulus; and on the whole, he is 
comparatively happy. But another change comes 
after a time. The long continued confinement be- 
gins to tell on the digestion, the blood, and the 
brain. The artificial life, the abnormal state, grows 
painfully irksome, and he yearns for nature and 
freedom. A second period of excitement and rest- 
lessness intervenes. is is the critical juncture in 
his imprisonment, but with a little care actual in- 
sanity may easily be avoided. The excitement will 
pass away presently, but from that time he will 
grow listless and feeble. The solitary cell has now 
more than done its work ; for the future strict iso- 
lation will be injurious. 

“This is, as a rule, the criminal’s physiological 
career in prison ; though, of course, the phenomena 
vary considerably in men of different temperament. 
The sluggish lymphatic man, with small lungs and 
small brain, adapts himself easily to his solitude: 
good food, light work, and a sufficient allowance of 
visits, to break and cheer the monotony of his cell, 
reconcile him to his position. . He becomes almost 
as passive as a vegetable. Uniformly submissive, 
he gives no trouble, and makes an excellent priso- 
ner. It is long before the cell produces any effect 
upon him, either beneficial or injurious. On the 
other hand, the large-lunged, large-brained man, of 
sanguine temperament, is affected very differently. 
To him the cell is far more punitive : he chafes and 
frets under restraint, and most likely grows irritable 
and sullen. Probably, he often breaks the prison 
rules. An ignorant, stupid gaoler would try, by 
sharp punishment, to coerce a man of this kind into 
submission; but to goad and madden him still 
more would be the only result of such an attempt. 
Not improbably a duel between prisoner and gaoler 
would be provoked, and perhaps some tragedy, like 
that enacted at Birmingham Gaol, be the issue. 





Yet gently, firmly, and rationally dealt with, this 
man may be reclaimed far more effectuaHy, and in 
a much shorter time, than the other.” 


The editor begins his sketch of prison-history 
by a detailed account of the iniquities of the 
old gaol system; the great central abomination 
being, that the keeper—a discharged butler or 
hanger-on of some county magnate—was left 
without supervision or restraint, to make his 
living out of the gaol. The governors seldom 
received any salary at all; they sometimes 
rented, and sometimes bought their places. 
Bambridge, the notorious warder of the Fleet, 
had given five thousand pounds for a life-lease 
of his wardenship. It was a common occur- 
rence for a gaoler to make a hundred per cent. 
by merely farming the prisoners’ rations. 
Rent, fees, and ‘ garnish ’—a footing-extor- 
tion paid on entrance—swelled their gains to 
an incredible amount. Meantime the sanitary 
condition of the prisoners was such that, up to 
Howard’s time, and even after his mission had 
begun, gaol-fever—virulent and persisting— 
was not only the terror of judges and juries 
who had to sit in the same court with the 
reeking victims, but it was the plague of regi- 
ments into which convicts had recruited, and, 
above all, of vessels that were unlucky enough 
to receive convicts on board. Sir George Paul, 
the great Gloucestershire gaol reformer, re- 
cords the case of a regiment which had been 
plentifully recruited from various prisons, and 
which was shipped off in 1783 for West Indian 
service. It started seven hundred strong, and 
reached its destination with only forty men 
alive. 

Side by side with the appalling condition of 
prisons was the equally appalling practice— 


| through nearly all the stages of its career, 


down to the Penal Servitude Act of 1857—of 
transportation. Before the seventeenth cen- 


| tury a voluntary acceptance of the alternative 





perdere patriam quam vitam stood in the stead 
of compulsory banishment. ‘The murderer fled 
for refuge to the church or churchyard ; there 
the coroner administered to him the oath of 
perpetual banishment, gave him a wooden cross 
to help him on his journey, and dispatched 
him to the nearest seaport. But under the 
first Stuart a singular development of the sys- 
tem was made :— 


“In the year 1619, James I. addressed a letter 
to the Treasurer and Council of Virginia, com- 
manding them ‘to send thither a hundred dissolute 
persons, which the knight-marshal would deliver 
them. The term ‘transportation’ appears first in 
three early Acts of Charles IL, the first of which 
empowered justices of the peace, at their quarter 
sessions, to ‘transport incorrigible Rogues, Vaga- 
bonds, and sturdy Beggars to any of the English 
Plantations beyond the seas ;’ the second (the fa- 
mous Conventicle Act) allowed a single justice to 
inflict the same punishment on any offender con- 
victed for the third time of attending an illegal 
prayer-meeting ; while the third gave a like power 
to justices of assize to transport the moss-troopers 
of Northumberland and Cumberland ‘ to any of his 
Majesty’s dominions in America, there to remain 
and not to return.’ At first felons were bound to 
transport themselves, on pain of hanging if they 
loitered. But it was soon found necessary to en- 
force their departure more certainly, and the justices 
began the practice of giving away their convicts to 
any contractor who would undertake to clear them 
out of the country and land them in the colonies. 
In return the contractor acquired a property in the 
services of the felons during the period of their 
sentences, and generally sold them as slaves in open 
auction to the planters, Transportation, in fact, 
was a branch of the slave trade.” 


From this double starting-point of horrors 
Mr. Clay moves steadily on, delineating with 
genuine historical power that wavering career of 
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' individual effort and tentative legislation which 
| has brought us down to the cellular prisons 
| and the elaborate penal servitude of our own 
day. Of Howard and his mission he gives 
| the fullest and most satisfactory account. He 
| is naturally disposed to criticize Mrs. Fry’s la- 
| bours, though it is not on the score of her re- 
ligious tenets that he finds most fault with her. 
Her determined opposition to the introduction 
of the separate system is the worst charge 
against her powers of insight into the great 
work of her life; and her noblest efforts of 
self-sacrifice scarcely equalled those of Sarah 
Martin, the self-appointed missionary in Yar- 
mouth Gaol. Mr. Clay rates the direct influ- 
ence of the great Quaker very highly indeed, 
and her indirect influence on the cause of 
prison reform was even more important ; but 
in his catalogue of prison-evangelists the name 
which stands next to that of John Howard is, 
not Elizabeth Fry, but Sarah Martin. 

In calling this historical treatise a complete 
and trustworthy one, our admiration is cor- 
dially extended to Mr. Clay’s account of the 
great theorists on Punishment—Beccaria, Pa- 
ley, and Bentham—belonging to the last and 
present centuries. His own opinions are here 
and there liable to the charge of crudeness, 
which he has himself anticipated in the preface. 
To take a solitary instance,—it is not easy to 
see why the permission to punish petty larceny 
as felony, after a certain number of re-com- 
mittals, should not be sufficient to bring about 
all that the author could desire from a surgeon’s 
estimate of criminal tendency to be put in at 
the time of the trial. The stronger a man’s 
tendency, physiologically, to crime, the longer 
should be his term of reformatory treatment ; 
and it would seem that re-committal is a suffi- 
cient gauge already. 

We could have wished some discussion of the 
pressing question, how to prevent the non- 
criminal poor from regarding the Reformatory 
as a premium on crime? In the agricultural 
districts it is not uncommon to meet with pa- 
rents anxious to get their children inside the 
walls. And we can find no better means, on 
parting with this Memoir, of conveying to the 
author our lively sense of his merit, than by 
commending the treatment of this anomaly to 
his vigorous intellect and practised judgment. 





NARRATIVES OF THE 
MATION.* 

Reriaiovus controversy is the chief ingredient 
in the curious volume entitled Narratives of the 
Days of the ees and only recently pub- 
lished by the Camden Society (although it bears 
the date 1859), as might be expected when we 
mention that it was chiefly compiled from the 
manuscripts of John Foxe, the martyrologist, in 
the Harleian and Lansdowne collections. It 
was the period when hot words were freely 
bandied between Protestants and Romanists, 
charity and good taste were alike forgotten, 
and a bishop wrote “ comedies,” as he called 
his disgraceful polemical lampoons, to be acted 
in Hampshire and Kilkenny. Like the scurri- 
lous Bale, Foxe, though painstaking, was in- 
accurate, full of prejudices, and carried away 
by passion ; he suffered his mind to be warped 
by a bitter partisan spirit, was coarsely abusive 
with regard to the principles, and merciless in 
describing the sufferings of those who differed 
with him in religion, and indulged in the most 
indecent jests with regard to holy things. 

It is, therefore, most important, and, indeed, 
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indispensable to a knowledge of facts and the 
truth, so as to arrive at a just and impartial 
judgment, to be provided with the autobiogra- 
phical narratives written by the sufferers or ac- 
tors themselves, independently of the additional 
light which is incidentally cast upon the course 
of national events. The name of Mr. J. G. 
Nichols is a sufficient guarantee for a candid, 
faithful, and careful edition of these papers, to 
the value of which his copious illustrations and 
reliable notes add proportionately to the expe- 
rience and labour which he has evidently be- 
stowed upon their compilation. Even the 
reminiscences of Archdeacon Louth, the narra- 
tive of T. Hancock, the anecdotes of E. Under- 
hill, the defence of 'T. Thackham, the martyr- 
dom of E. Horne, and the troubles of T. Moun- 
tayne, do not yield in interest to the new 
information concerning Archbishop Cranmer 
which the volume contains. Abandoning the 
controversial portion of the Narratives, we shall 
= to the more general subjects which enliven 
them. 

Steele, in one of his amusing papers, specu- 
lates on the origin of current phrases; the vo- 
lume before us offers several curious illustra- 
tions in point. ‘ Cooke,” we read, “in the 
high court was dressed like a scullion, or one 
of the black guard,” the latter modern term of 


reproach dating from a popular jest attached | 


to the inferior servants who attended Queen 
Elizabeth in her progresses. The unfortunate 
Registrar of Winchester, for maligning Bishop 
Horne, was set in the pillory, but his “ Croy- 
don complexion would not suffer him to blush,” 
an allusion to the colliers or charcoal-burners, 
who then supplied the metropolis with fuel for 
cooking. Banbury, at this time, was not fa- 
mous for its cross or its cakes, but for its 
‘* gloss,” which appears to have consisted in 
some local law or ceremony. A trimmer was 
then said to ‘change his tippet and turn his 
coat ;” a man might wioweitiaciir lead ‘‘a dog’s 
life,” or be as “‘ imperious as if a cat had licked 
him clean ;” he might become “as drunk as” 
—not a lord—but “an ape,”— 


‘A show to mock an ape withal ;” 


or, if he so pleased, ‘* walk naked in a net,” or 
‘* hold his nose to the grindstone.” The “ first 
plague was a warning to England, which was 
the posting sweat, that posted from town to 
town through England, and was named Stop- 
gallant, for it spared none; for those were 
dancing in the court at nine o'clock that were 
dead at eleven o'clock.” The old expression 





‘to curry favour” appears in a very different | 


form :— 
“He that will in Court abide, 
Must curry Fauvell back and side ;"" 

the expression being drawn from grooming a 
horse with a curry-comb ; and Fauvell, the 
common name of a horse of a bright bay, like 
the charger of Coeur-de-Lion which was killed 
at Jaffa, ‘* Bayard” denoted a brown, * Blanch- 
ard” a white, ‘‘ Lyard” a grey, and ‘ Sorrel” 
a dark chesnut horse. ‘Touters are no modern 
nuisance, for Mr. Underhill was called by Lord 
Arundel, in the time of Elizabeth, “a naughty 
fellow, that was always tutynge in the Duke of 
Northumberland’s ear ;” and ‘ gentle reader” 
is as old an expression as the time of Foxe, the 
martyrologist. ‘The word ‘tall” was used then, 
as “clever” is now by peasants in Ireland, to 
denote a commanding person and manly bear- 
ing. A ‘Scarborough warning” meant a sur- 
prise, being vither summary justice, like the 
Lynch-law of Halifax and Lydford, or a blow 
given without a word. ‘Jack of the Box” and 
‘* Round Robin” were the gross nicknames given 
by the Puritans to the Host; while anagrams 
were often very malicious: thus Bishop Aylmer, 


TI 
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from his propensity to cut down trees, was 
known as *‘ Mar-elm ;” Grindal was called by 
Spenser, ‘‘ Al-Grind;” and the penurious Sir 
Richard Sackville was happily designated “ Fill- 
sack.” The “ beef-eaters” in the Tower in- 
variably point out to the bewildered visitor a 
horrible instrument of torture called ‘the sca- 
venger’s daughter,” which invariably produces 
a Why, which receives no Because in reply. 
The fact is, that it was the device of Sir Wil- 
liam Skeffington, Master of the Ordnance in 
the congenial time of Henry VIII., and was 
called, after him, Skeffington’s gyves, or daugh- 
ter. We are not informed whether he had the 
same fate as other immortalized inventors, such 
as Perillus or Dr. Guillotine. 

Mr. Nichols is a precisian, but his logic is 
sometimes faulty ; and when it suits his views 
he can positively misconstrue plain facts. As 
regards the racking of Anne Askew by the 
Chancellor, Jardine and Dr. Lingard deny the 
story, and Burnet is the original authority for 
the statement ; yet Mr. Nichols says, ‘‘ Instead 
of giving the story ‘ no credit whatever,’ Bur- 
net’s conclusion was that ‘ there is no reason 
to question the truth of it,’ which very mate- 
rially invalidates Mr. Jardine’s arguments, up- 
on which Dr. Lingard has relied.” Unques- 
tionably it would ; but Burnet, unfortunately 
for Mr. Nichols, says no such thing: he writes, 
‘*Foxe does not vouch any warrant for this; 
so that, though I have set it down, yet J give 
no entire credit to it. If it was true,” &c. This 
is too gross perversion of an author’s words not 
to deserve exposure. 

Cranmer, it appears, deserved to have had 
his arms blackened by the indignant heralds, 
for he coolly adopted a seal of Archbishop War- 
ham, having no armorial coat of his own; the 
three birds thus chosen he interpreted as 
‘‘eranes,” and afterwards changed into peli- 
cans. Mr. Underhill very ingeniously obtained 
the help of a Whitechapel bricklayer to “ en- 
close his books in a brick wall by the chimney- 
side in his chamber,” when he was in danger 
as a Protestant of losing his library. The por- 
trait of Henry VIII. was set up with the Nine 
Worthies at Grace Church in 1555, but was 
immediately expunged, and its place supplied 
by a pair of gloves. The interesting story of 
George Zouch and Tyndale’s Obedience, Anne 





Boleyn and Cardinal Wolsey, is related at | 
length, while the writer dubs Henry VIL. “a | 
good king and faithful servant of God,” in a | 
manner that would delight Mr. Froude. There 
was a singular custom prevalent with exe- 





cutors to class the debts of an estate under the 
heads Sperate and Desperate, the latter being 
entered, ‘lent unto Christ,” the former signi- | 
fying that it implied a remission of debts to | 
the poor. Some very curious instances of po- | 
pular superstition are given ; for instance, of | 
‘* invocations and conjurations of the spirits ;” | 
Baro and Scariot with sword, sceptre, crown, 
and ring inscribed ‘* Tetragrammaton ;” ‘ eu- 
ring of divers diseases by words and prayers ;” 
discovery of hidden treasure or stolen plate by 
the crystal glass, countenanced and employed 
by the Protector Somerset and Secretary Paget ; 
divination by sieve and shears, or by the 
50th Psalm and key used by a priest whose 
hermitage and chapel formed the nucleus of the 
present town of Highgate; and casting of 
figures and prophesying. The Flanders lock 
appears to have been an ingenious but compli- 
cated substitute for a Bramah or Chubb. It 
was to be ‘‘ opened by order of certain letters, 
with which others were mingled to blind and 
hinder them that seek to find out the true 
placing of the letters whereby the lock is 
opened.” The brilliant corps whose members 





look like dismounted Life Guardsmen without 
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their breastplates, and adorn levées and draw- 
ing-rooms, took their origin in the Band of 
Gentlemen Pensioners who were formed in 
December, 1539; but, being placed on too 
sumptuous a scale, fell into disuse until thirty 
years after, before the reception of Anne of 
Cleves. They carried spears and _poll-axes, 
being equipped like the Garde du Corps of 
Louis XI., and were all gentlemen of family. 
The modern ostler represents the hosteler, or 
mine host, the master of a hostel and inn, hav- 
ing descended to the stable through the inter- 
mediate stage of chamberlain, the bar being 
served by a wowan-servant known as the “‘ale 
wife.” In 1555 there. were only two: priests 
left in Ipswich to serve the eleven parish 
churches. In 1536 the King and Queen went 
to visit the pier at Dover, on which £63,000 
had been spent. The meaning of the suburb 
of Limehouse, a very difficult word to explain, 
is rendered easily intelligible by the ancient 
spelling, Limehurst, the wood of limetrees. 
About this period the poor in London de- 
pended for fuel chiefly on wood, and next on 
charcoal, and in the great frost of 1542 the 
Lord Mayor in person went to the wharfs and 
sold the billets and faggots by the pennyworth ; 
and during times of alarm the watch in harness 
guarded the gates. There was an easy method 
of election to Parliament, for two out of the 
four representative citizens were returned by 
the aldermen and two by the commons. One 
of the earliest instances of two prenomina, 
very unusual at the period, is that of Master 
Edward Dunne Lee. Pilgrims returning from 
Walsingham were permitted to kiss maids and 
women, “it being thought a holiness coming 
from them,” but an unfortunate priest of St. 
Andrew’s, Sawtrey, having used his privilege 
with a Miss Louth, the young lady's father 
being a staunch Protestant, committed a fouler 
outrage upon his ‘shaven pate” than was re- 
cently perpetrated in a meeting of the Ethno- 
logical Society. A more tragical ending befell 
a curate of Eastcheap, who practised obstetric 
surgery. The last speech of the unhappy 
Cranmer, in St. Mary's, Oxford, is exceed- 
ingly touching, and his fiercest enemy might 
have been moved to compassion when he ut- 
tered the emphatic and well-known words of 
penitence, “ Forasmuch as my hand offended 
in writing contrary to my heart, my hand, 
therefore, shall be first punished ; for if I may 
come to the fire, it shall be first burned.” 
Two of the most interesting and graphic 
passages in the volume refer to Philip and 
Mary. ‘There rode through Cheap the Bisho 
(Gardiner) on the side before King Philip, an 


| the Great Seal before him; and on the other 


side there rode the Queen and the Cardinal 
(Pole) before her, with a cross carried before 
him, he being all in scarlet and blessing the 
people as he rode through the city, for the 
which he was greatly laughed to scorn; and 
Gardiner being sore offended on the other side 
because the people did not put off their caps 
and make courtesy to the cross that was car- 
ried before the Cardinal, saying to his servant, 
‘Mark that house,’ ‘ Take this knave and have 
him to the Compter,’ ‘Such a host of heretics 
who ever saw, that will neither reverence the 
cross of Christ, nor yet once say so much as 
God save the King and Queen; I will teach 
them to do both an I live.’” } 
The other passage refers to the marriage- 
feast in the hall of Wolverey Castle, Winches- 
ter; where mention is made of “ the dancing 
of the Spaniards that day, who were greatly 
out of countenance, specially King Philip 
dancing with the Queen, when they did see 
my Lord Bray, Mr. Carewe, and others so far 
exceed them.” No wonder the Spaniards could 
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not compete with the lithe Englishmen, then 
able to produce a man who could eclipse 
D’Alberte or Biondin; for if a Spaniard of 
Saragossa, during Edward VI.’s procession to 
the city, came from the battlements of St. 
Paul's upon a cable fastened to an anchor by 
Dean's Gate, lying on his breast, aiding him- 
self neither with hand or foot, but spreading 
them abroad, and after ascended to the midst 
of the cable, where he tumbled and played 
many pretty toys,” an Englishman, when 
Queen Mary passed, “ triumphed and danced” 
on the top of St. Paul’s steeple, 534 feet in 
height. Bankes and his famous horse mounted 
up to the same eminence in 1600. Although 
Kings and Queens in former times “ had good 

astime ” in such wicked exhibitions, her Ma- 
jesty’s lieges in the present day might well act 
on King George IIl.’s reply to a man who 
acted a similar foolhardy play on the top of 
Salisbury spire, “ I will give you no money, I 
am bound to provide for the lives of my sub- 
jects.” 


EDWIN OF DEIRA.* 


To the non-poetical public, Mr. Alexander 
Smith is known chiefly as a judicious and labo- 
rious plagiarist ; and the charge of plagiarism 
has been brought against him in such a vi- 
gorous and specious manner, that even poetical 
pce are inclined to question the validity of 

is claim to the title of poet. ‘To really sen- 
sible men, however, the charge must appear 
inadmissible. That Mr. Smith has, on several 
oceasions, repeated in his verses the ideas and 
words of some previous and contemporary poets, 
is not more true than that he has,on many oc- 
casions, couched, in language as excellent, ideas 
whose originality has never been questioned. 
The most original minds are unconsciously re- 
a with echoes of their previous reading. 

Were plagiarism a valid charge, and anything 
more than an excuse for carping and fault- 
finding, many generations of pocts and philo- 
sophers would suffer in the opinion of the pub- 
lic. No more daring plagiarist ever lived than 
John Milton. Pope plundered the old min- 
strels unmercifully. In our own day, we have 
Mr. Tennyson, whose books abound in thoughts 
which have been expressed, though never so 
admirably, by previous poets, from Chaucer 
to Shakespere, and downwards. 

The moot question apart, Mr. Smith isa poet, 
though neither a deep nor a bold one. His ima- 
gination is as vigorous and healthy as his ex- 
peeve is narrow; and his domain is placed 

tween the realms of commonplace and those 
of inspiration. While disdaining the mere 
ground, he has not that strength of wing which 
would fit him for a lofty flight. In the Life 
Drama, he gave us a great many gorgeous si- 
miles, and one or two thoughts properly so 
called. In Squire Maurice, he descended from 
his false cloud-land, for the purpose of painting 
the indecision of a man who had fixed his af- 
fections on a girl much beneath him in social 
rank. This was a social problem, which Mr. 
Smith, knowing little of men and women, at- 
tempted to solve by a series of fanciful contra- 
dictions, leading to no possible conclusion. The 
only really good portions of the City Poems 
were the descriptions of natural scenery ; and 
these were high coloured enough to please the 
admirers of Mr. Tennyson. We detected ia 
none of them the movement of the great pas- 
sionate heart, which throbs music into the 
brain and creates genius. The beauty of all 
was marred by an appearance of visible effort ; 





* Edwin of Deira, By Alexander Smith. (Macmillan.) 


and much that young people believed to be in 
the true spirit of morality, was in exceedingly 
bad taste. 

In Edwin of Deira we perceive purer eleva- 
tion of feeling and deeper meditative power 
than in the author's earlier volumes; but, geod 
as it is in some respects, the book does not ful- 
fil the peculiar promise of A Life Drama. Mr. 
Smith has obviously aimed at the production of 
something consistent and complete; but he 
seems to have acquired, without enjoying, the 
exercise of purer taste. His poem, as a whole, 
is completer than its predecessors. We close 
it, however, with a feeling of disappointment. 
As a whole, complete as it is, it is mediocre, 
which the Life Drama, judged by its best pas- 
sages, certainly was not. Nor must we fail to 
point out its close resemblance, both of sub- 
ject and style, to Mr. Tennyson's [dylls of the 
King. But it lacks that abundant aré and 
stainless ethics which must render the Laureate’s 
last book immortal. Tired of his spasmotlic 
ravings, Mr. Smith now writes like a man, 
lentus in umbra. He travels back to the times 
of the intellectual hero-life, when ballads and 
the sword symbolized the highest art, and pro- 
verbs the only wisdom. Like Virgil's country- 
man, he turns up the skeletons of men and 
women of heroic stature, and is lost in beauti- 
ful conjecture. 

The plot of Edwin of Deira is composed of 
that anomaly of good and evil, which consti- 
tutes the abstract idea of human fortune. 
Edwin, being overthrown in battle by hisneigh- 
bour Ethelbert, flies to the kingdom of Red- 
wald, his dead father’s friend, and is received 
by the old king with pity and open arms. Here 
he rehearses the story of his wrongs, demand- 
ing aid to recover his lost kingdom ; and here 
he meets with Redwald’s seven sons, a ‘ car- 
canet of seven preciousstones,” and with Bertha, 
Redwald’s only daughter, 

“Pair as a rose-tree growing thwart a gap 

Of ruin, seen against the blue when one 

Is dipped in dungeon gloom.” 
But Ethelbert is “ strong in towns and men ;” 
and it is not without many pleadings on Ed- 
| win’s part, and much urging on the part of the 
| seven lion-hearted sons, that the old king con- 
| sents to fit out an army against the lawless 
|conqueror. While the king is deliberating, 
| Edwin has a vision of ‘‘a dark-robed man,” 
| who promises that the result of all shall be in 
| Edwin's favour, and that he shall become a 
| mighty king. ‘* He knew it was a spirit with 





| him talked.” 
piacing Edwin at its head. 

<ingdomed prince has fallen in love with Bertha ; 
before he sets forth with his troops, they are be- 


fect: 


“ Hanging upon the midnight hill we saw 
Their watch-fires dot the plain. Slow broke the morn, 
All damp and rolling vapour, with no sun, 
But in its place a moving smear of light, 
And through the mist we heard a trumpet blow. 
By mid-day we were on them ere they knew, 
And Ethelbert, like some wild beast at bay, 
Fought but to kill, while he was being killed. 
For him Prince Edwin and Prince Regner sought ; 
And though so knit in love their noble hearts 
That each would give the other all he had, 
Yet each grudged each his death. So when the sun 
Broke through the clouds at setting, on a mound, 
Lifted in seeing of the swaying fight, 
Stood Ethelbert, surrounded by his lords, 
Known by his white steed and his diadein, 
And by his golden armour blurred with blood. 
*Gainst him with but a single score of knights 
The Princes spurred. Many were ridden down 
In shock of onset. Regner’s horse was speared, 
And, rearing with fore teet that pawed the sky, 
Fell backward on his rider, in whose side 
A thirsty arrow stuck. Prince Edwin then, 
With axe and arm up to the elbow red 
Drove up his horse ’gainst Ethelbert’s, and struck, 
Crushing the diadem and head at once, 
And rode him down, and spurned him with his hooves. 





Redwald fits out an army, | 
Of course the un- | 


trothed. A battle takes place and Edwin is | 
victorious. A messenger arrives at Redwald’s | 
court with the news, and he speaks to this ef- 


Then, as a tent when the main pole has snapped 
j Falls into ruin, all the army fell, 
| On the King’s death. By this, the sun had set. 
| They fled before us, drove on drove, like sheep, 
And Edwin, like one famishing for blood, 
Headed the chase, and night held up her moon, 
To light us to the slaying.” 


' 


| Jt must be confessed that the above has its 
| merits as a piece of broad description. Ethel- 

bert is wholly overthrown. fter paying a 
| Visit to his ruined kingdom and reassuming 
| the crown, Edwin leads Bertha to the altar. 
| But the king has not forgotten the strange vi- 
| sion, and the memory of the dark-robed man 

| haunts him. He is an image-worshipper, yet 
| finds small comfort among the chosen gods of 
| his people. His kingdom prospers, and in due 
|time a son is born to him. The following 
| proves that Mr. Smith is a poet, if not one of 
| the highest order, and that, moreover, poet- 
| like, his heart is in tune with all innocent love- 
| liness :— 


‘*So the boy throve into his second year, 
And babbled like a brook, and fluttered o'er 
The rushes, like a thing all wings, to meet 
His father’s coming, and be breathless canght 
Fron the great foot up to the stormy beard 
And smothered there in kisses. And whene’er 
Edwin and Bertha sat in grave discourse 
Of threatened frontier and the kingdom’s need, 
If the blue eyes looked upward from their knees, 
Their voices in a baby language broke 
Down to his level, and the sceptre slipped 
Unheeded from the hands that loved his curls 
Far more to play with. Every day these twain— 
Two misers with their gold in one fair chest 
Enclosed—hung o’er him in his noon-day sieep 
Upon the wolf-skin—blessed the tumbled hair, 
Cheek pillow-dinted, little mouth half-oped 
With the serenest passage of pure breath, 
Red as a rose-bud pouting to a rose ; 
Eyelids that gave the slumber-misted blue ; 
Oue round arm doubled, while the other lay, 
With dainty elbow dimpled like a cheek, 
Beside a fatlen plaything. Slumbering there, 
The fondest dew of praises on him fell, 
And the low ery with which he woke was stilled 
By a proud mother's mouth.” 


Shortly after the birth of the child, strange 
rumours come to Deira about ‘+a dear Lord 
| Christ,” of whom Edwin and his people have 
never before heard. The king is strangely 
troubled ; for he cannot help associating the 
| rumours with his former vision. Immediately 
| afterwards, an attempt is made upon his life, 
and for many nights and days he wavers be- 
tween life and death. On his recovery, while 
taking the air with his attendants, he sees 





“ A crowd of people sea-ward look, 
As at some strange thing happening on the earth: 
And, riding down upon a yellow bay, 
From which the unseen moon had drawn the tide, 
He drew the rein with wonder. In the bright 
Fringe of the living sea that came and went 
Tapping its planks, a great ship sideways lay, 
And o’er the sands a grave procession paced 
Melodious with many a chaunting voice. 
Nor spear nor buckler had these foreign imen ; 
Each wore a snowy robe that downward flowed ; 
Fair in their front a silver cross they bore: 
A painted Saviour floated in the wind ; 
The chaunting voices, as they rose and fell, 
Hallowed the rude sea-air. On these the King 
Stared wonder-stricken—marble horse and man 
Not more bereft of motion.” 


''These are missionaries from Rome, whither 
| they have been sent by Pope Gregory, and at 
| their head is Paulinus. ‘They come to convert 
' Edwin to their creed, and to point out the 
vices of idol-worship. Edwin, whose ears are 
ever open to truth, gives them audience. ‘The 
result is anticipated. The king and his people 
are converted to the Christian creed, the images 
are overthrown, and the idolatrous temples are 
destroyed. ‘The burning of the temples is very 
| finely described. All thenceforth is peace and 
| prosperity. So ends Mr. Smith’s story of the 
| conversion of the first Christian English king; 
_a story which, like Mr. Tupper’s philosophy, is 
| consistent in all its parts, but might have been 
| told more briefly and more concisely. 

It isa great pity that Mr. Smith, in choosing 
a subject, has suggested to the critic odious 
comparisons with Mr. Tennyson. Otherwise, 
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Edwin of Deira would pass muster as a very | 
fairly-written poem by a second-rate poet. 
Taken from any possible point of view, it is not 
a success; notwithstanding the fact that a 
Scotch quarterly, published at least a fortnight 
before the book was issued from the press, con- 
tains an elaborate notice of it. ‘The subject in 
itself is trite and wishy-washy, notwithstand- 
ing the amount of labour which has been spent 
on its elaboration. How a king lost his throne ; 
how he won it again; how he got married ; 
and how he was converted to the Christian re- 
ligion—these are very stale materials. The 
plot is well arranged, but it is not enlivened 
by good character-painting. Bertha is her hus- 
band in petticoats; old King Redwald is Edwin 
with a grey beard ; and so on, throughout all 
the rest of the dramatis persone. Eachs 

in the same high-flown English, and uses the 
same order of metaphors. Among them all, we 
recognize no man or woman who can lay claim 
to an individuality. 

Mr. Smith’s blank verse is excellent ; it pos- 
sesses a music which seems wholly its own. But 
it is spoilt by such contractions as “’tween,” 
“thwart,” “ *twixt ;” by a multiplicity of orna- 
went; and by the too frequent omission of the 
definite article. 

Edwin of Deira will assuredly disappoint 
those readers who applauded A Life Drama 
most enthusiastically ; but, with all its faults, 
it leads us to expect that the author will write 
something much better by-and-by. Heis still 
a young man. The time which has elapsed be- 
tween the publication of this and his former 
volume proves that he is cautious and careful, 
and indisposed to make too hastily a grasp at 
the laurel. If he will again visit the cave of 
Trophonius, he will yet do better. The follow- 
ing lines—a portion of a poem on Blaavin, a 
mountain in Skye, and which follows the 
longer efforts—are better than many others in 


ter: he has won nearly as many Seatonian 
poems as Hankinson ; has written church tales 
and ballads without numoer; edited Greek 
Liturgies, and commenced a very promising 
history of the Greek Church, but finds time 
for an occasional little mapepyov to play Hiero- 
logus again, sometimes in the Isle of Man and 
among the Orkneys, or, as now, in the rarely 
visited southern districts of the Austrian em- 
ire. 

Mr. Neale’s chief object was ‘to observe for 
himself the mutual action of the Eastern and 
Western communions in their border lands on 
the east coast of the Adriatic,” “to examine, 
in the only country where it is still in use, the 
questions which arise from the venerable and 
mysterious Glagolita rite,” and ‘‘as an ardent 
student of ecclesiology, to visit the churches of 
Istria and Dalmatia, and, above all, of Aqui- 
leia.” Aquileia was the place he earnestly 
longed to see; he took a guide to its curiosities 
along with him in his comfortable barouche, 
gives us a preliminary general outline of the 
ecclesiastical history of the see, whets our curi- 
osity to the keenest point of expectation, and 
then leaves his minute description of the cathe- 
dral for an appendix, which, in his preface, he 
informs us that he is compelled to omit: so that 
we have the play of Hamlet with the part of 
the Prince of Denmark left out. Our only hope 
is that he may receive the ground-plan, and 
at some future day favour the Ecclesiologist, to 
which he is a constant contributor, with the 
very desirable details of the building. Mr. 
Neale, in his second page, falls into a very 
curious mistake, designating Mr. Gordon ‘‘am- 
bassador at the Court of Wurtemburg ;” we 
presume, therefore, that he has not read a re- 
cent debate in the Times on ministerial rank. 

The author, we need not inform our readers, 
is a very charming writer, with a keen appre- 
ciation of the beauties of natural scenery, a 





the present volume; for, simple as they are, 
they are really original :— 


“Ah me! as wearily I tread 
The winding hill-road mute and slow, 
Each rock and rill are to my heart 
So conscious of the long-ago. 
My passion with its fullness ached, 
1 tilled this region with my love, 
Ye listened to ine, barrier crags, 
Thou heard’st me singing, blue above. 
O never can I know again 
The sweetness of that happy dream, 
But thou remember’st iron crag, 
And thou remember'st falling stream ! 
O look not so on me, ye rocks. 
The past is past, and let it be; 
Thy music, ever falling stream, 
Brings more of pain than joy to me. 
O cloud, high dozing on the peak, 
© tarn, that gleams so far below, 
O distant ocean, blue and sleek, 
On which the white sails come and go, 
Ye look the same; thou sound’st the same, 
Thou ever falling, falling stream— 
Ye are the changeless dial-face, 
And I the passing beam.” 


NOTES ON DALMATIA.* 


A vistr to a foreign country is one of the few 
pleasures which exceed any expectation that 
can be formed of them; and where there is a 
quick eye and an inquiring mind, the longest 
residence is hardly protracted enough to exhaust 
it. Mr. Neale travelled rapidly on the tour 
which he made, and describes what he saw in 
the compact little volume before us ; but whe- 
ther he stayed a week, or merely a few hours, 
in a town, he had his object, the church, always 


cultivated taste which can point out the de- 
| marcation between the gaudiness of a florid 
| Jesuit building and the chaster ornament of 
medieval art, and a liberal-minded but discri- 
minating estimate of the conditions of the Ro- 
| man Catholic establishment; so that the Prior 


used by the Germans to designate editions pre- 

vious to the year 1500. The Franciscans at 

Graz possess fourteen thousand volumes, but 

then, by way of counterweight, their altar was 

‘erected on a foundation made by the ashes 

of ten thousand Protestant books.” The Dal- 

matian convents have generally preserved their 

chronicles, and in that of the Capuchins at 

Capo d'Istria one of Savonarola’s uncompro- 

mising sermons is vividly described. Between 

Lambach and Croatia there occur western gal- 

leries of stone, alwaysof the Flamboyant period. 

Mr. Neale is in doubt of their design, whether 

to allot them to the accommodation of women 
or of the choir. We should be inclined to 
compare them, if not with the triforia-galleries 
found not only in the Roman basilica, but also 
at Conques and Frontifroide, with the Médnner- 
chor eries for young men, which are at- 
tached to a large number of early churches 
along the borders of the Rhine, from Bacharach 
to Cologne, at Frankfort and at Limburg, and 
in the far more recent churches of the Jesuits 
at Coblentz, Antwerp, and Paderborn. On 
the other hand, the western gallery for a choir 
and musicians is a common feature in Portu- 
gal, and occurs also in places so widely apart 
as Montyilliers, Genoa, Laach, and Le Mans. 
Mr. Neale, however, mentions that the Gla- 
golita office is said in a gallery at the west 
end of the Franciscan Church at Veglia, but 
does not hint at any inference to be drawn 
from the fact. The passage from Austria into 
Styria was made across ‘“ the Trauensee, like a 
gem set in a shrine of purple mountains; 
‘Trauenstein, monarch of all before us ; then in 
succession fir-cap Erloch Kufel, purple 
Hundstein, wild Hirschen-belt, double-peaked 
Schnee-marl, lordly Radelstein, precipitous 
Spitzel, and uttermost Dartstein ;” and then 
up the valley of the Traun, among the glorious 
scenery of that mountain walk. 

In Styria the fonts appear to be generall 
dodecagonal, as at St. Agatha, where the vil- 
lage is full of enormous piles of pine-wood, 
which are shot down the great mountain-slides 
along troughs of timber, with the sound and 
velocity of an avalanche. At Graz the Uni- 





| of Graz told him as they parted, ‘“‘ We shall meet 


in heaven.” His notices of his means of tra- | 
| velling, his fare by the road, and entertainment | 
| 


at inns constitute his volume a convenient 
| handbook for the country through which he 
| passed, for future travellers, and diversify and 
relieve the ecclesiological descriptions which 
might otherwise become monotonous. 

The valley of the Danube presents a pecu- 
liar type of church—a nave or chancel with a 
single aisle, a square east end, and a rectangular 
| tower placed anywhere but at the west end, 
and surrounded by an octagon, which finishes 
in a bulb and spirelet. The mo east end 
was the architectural type not only in England, 
| but also in Ireland, Wales, Denmark, the north 
of Germany, and partially in the north of 
France, as well as in the earlier churches of 
Belgium. From the commencement of the 
fifteenth century, apparently, a curious compro- 
mise between the square end and the syn- 
thronus of the apse, as at Torcello, was made 
in Istrian and Dalmatian churches, more es- 
pecially in those which were monastic; the 
bishop’s throne occupies the central stall at the 
east end, a most undignified arrangement. We 
observe, however, exceptional cases among the 
churches mentioned by Mr. Neale, of trigonal 
apses. In more remote districts we are glad 


before him, and as soon as he halted, whether | to find large libraries still attached to the 
monasteries: at the Benedictine Abbey at 
Lambach there were fourteen thousand vo- 
lumes, manuscripts of great value, and a large 
collection of wcunabula, the expressive term 


travelling by train or foot, or in a post-carriage, 
at once proceeded to it. 


* Notes, Ecclesiological and Picturesque, on Dalmatia, &e. 
By Rey. J. M. Neale. (London: Hayes.) 








He is a prolific wri- | 





versity library contains forty-two thousand 
volumes, of which three thousand five hundred 
are incunabula, and seven thousand five hun- 
| dred manuscripts; and our traveller seems to 
| have found greater satisfaction among these 
| treasures than in the cathedral or churches. 
| He, however, gives usa delightful picture of 
| the life of an Austrian archduke :— 

|*John, the benefactor of Styria, who died the 
| yearbefore last. Hismemory isin benediction in every 
village and mountain farm of his dear Steiermark, 
| and never had any man a happier domestic life than 
| he with his beloved peasaut bride, the daughter of 
| the postmaster at Aussee. She was exceedingly 
| lovely, but to his eternal honour be it said, the Arch- 
| duke never spoke word of love to the country girl 
till he offered her left-hauded marriage. Not an 
upland farm but he had visited; not a promising 
lode of iron but he was called in to examine it—a 
first-rate marksman—an unwearied fisherman—a 
most scientific miner. ‘he monument that Styria 
is about to raise to him will be raised by the very 
heart of her peasantry. His principal amusement 
was chamois-hunting ; and as a mountaineer, even 
at a late period of life, he was excelled by few. I 
saw him once at Prague, in the year 1851, and the 
kind, yet acute face, was just what I should have 
expected. Nota church, not a school was built in 
Styria, but his purse was largely drawn on, Not a 
farmer had vainly invoked St. Florian against fire, 
not a cottager had lost his cow, but the ‘good Arch- 
duke’ was a safe resource. Sit anima mea cum 
illo!” 


Mr. Neale, on his way to Trieste, crossed the 
great Styrian plain, the Leibnitzer Feld, tra- 
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versed the ds . which connects Mar- of Mary, and from the way in which they de- | admiration for its present representative, to 


burg with Cilly, a distance of forty miles “ of 
unequalled railway travelling, plunging through 
mountain spurs, across ravines, over torrents ;” 
then “through that horrid limestone wilder- 
ness, the Karst,” until ‘* the blue Adriatic burst 
upon the view, with olive yards, cherry yards, 
vineyards, orchards, maize fields, wheat, bar- 
ley, terracing up the steep descent to the Adri- 
atic ;” and then, in the Hotel de la Ville at 
Trieste, Mr. Neale found better fare than had 
hitherto been his lot, something more appe- 
tizing than eggs and fish, kid and forelle ; and 
describes the very remarkable cathedral, which 
is a combination of a basilica of the fourth cen- 
tury and a cruciform building of the sixth or 
seventh century, made in the year 1300. 

We shall not attempt to follow our author 
through his curious disquisition on the Glago- 
lita rite, but content ourselves with his sum- 
mary, that ‘‘ the rite was Greek, the language 
Sclavonic, and the character Cyrillic,”—that 
is, of the ninth century, and invented by St. 
Cyril, the Apostle of Moravia. Central Istria 
is a great relief after the flat coast and its salt 
pans which line the Adriatic ; ‘* vineyards and 
oliveyards, hill and dale, the green ilex and 
lime, the vine-shoots trailed along the hedges, 
amidst dog roses and hawthorn, every copse 
sending up its morning hymn of praise from 
countless nightingales, every fleecy lamb-cloud, 
as the Ilyrians call it, dropping its purple 
shadow on some distant hill or nearer valley.” 
Parenzo, with its interesting history and cathe- 
dral, and the very curious square-ended church 
of Pola, (which Murray’s Handbook attributes 
to the fifteenth century !) with the Temple of 
Au now @ museum, and that of Diana, 
lately the Governor's — are duly described ; 
but we should have been glad to learn some- 
what of the Roman amphitheatre, “ with its 
three tiers of snow-white marble reflecting the 
redness of a cloudless May evening,” and the 
new docks, which are likely to be of extreme 
—* as of the Roman Sea-gate and the 
cathedral of Zara, erected by the French and 
Venetian Crusaders as an atonement for their 
destruction of other churches in that city. 

Mr. Neale on one occasion, to visit churches, 
very nearly lost his passage by a steamer com- 
manded by an accommodating skipper. His 
voyage to Veglia he thus describes :— 


_ “To the right rose the woody peaks of Cherso 
in all their green beauty, an unclouded sun sleep- 
ing on their glorious masses of foliage, backed by 
the wild heights of Istria, on some of whose serrated 

and crags the snow still hung. Immediately 
im front of us was the flatter island of Veglia, of a 
fainter verdure, and spotted here and there by the 
purple shadows of four playful clouds. Before 
towered the vast range of tia,—great Velle- 
bitchi, princely Marzuran, the gentler chain of the 
Trapella, and, monarch of all, Kleck, sparkling in 
its deep snows. Between Cherso and Veglia, faint 
in the distance, lay the grey shadow of Plaunich. 
How lovely it was—that calm shallow sea, the sun- 
rays piercing it in a thousand golden or beryl paths, 
and casting quivering spangles and drops of light 
on the golden sands, or the rock where the purple 
Sea-anemone spread its blossoms and the sea-rose its 
broader leaves. Now and then the breeze, freshen- 
ing, brought the sound of church-bells or the music 
of nightingales from sweet Cherso. Now and then, 
a distant wave flashed into snow, or some black rock, 
or — vessel, tacking, glanced like a white 
sea 


Veglia was remarkable for its “narrow streets 
terraced gee up the abrupt hill-banks, vine 
corridors and arbours running along the top 
of rough-cast walls, and portly gentlemanly 
canons with crimson collars and stockings,” 
quite @ fa cardinal. The Franciscans of Zoc- 
colante “ did not like the novelty of the Month 





clined the subject of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion,” were evidently “‘ of the large minority 
in Austria which was opposed to the promul - 
gation of the new dogma.” Their library 
contained, Mr. Neale aie. “ editiones princi- 
pes of Silius Italicus, 1481, and of Lucan, 
1472.” This is not the case ; Lucan was pub- 
lished at Rome in 1469, and Silius Italicus by 
Andrea, a Corsican bishop, in 1472. Mr. 
Neale having experienced the terrors of the 
“ Bora” in an o row-boat, commends the 
Austrian Lloyd Company’s steamers, and gives 
us a serviceable time-table of their hours of 

e. Mr. Neale, who was shocked at the 
ugly head-dress of the women of Marburg—a 
handkerchief worn turban-wise—was struck, 
almost fatally for his peace and comfort, by 
the beauty of the Dalmatian dress; for had it 
not been for the interposition of a good- 
natured Canon, his companion would have 
fallen into trouble, and he himself never have 
obtained the peasant woman’s dress, which he 
minutely describes. The bargain was carried 
on by the friendly Canon, who held a market, 
numerously attended, for the purpose, in his 
own court- There is no chance of any 
difficulty occurring about settlements, and no 
possibility of a mother’s lament, for the young 
girls wear in front of their shift their future 
dowry in florins. We prefer, to the long dis- 
cursive chapter, reprinted, we believe, from the 
Christian Remembrancer, on the melancholy 
details of its unstable Archbishop de Dominis, 
the account of the metamorphose of Domi- 
tian’s Palace, at Spalato, into a Christian 
church, with its golden gate, red granite 
sphinx, cloister-portal, and baptistery. The 
** Concathedral ” of Macarska, and the ‘‘ Con- 
vict” (or Collegiate) of an ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment, are strange expressions to English 
ears; and perhaps not a few of his readers 
will demur to Mr. Neale’s opinion, contra- 
dicted as it is by Admiral Penrose, Mr. Smith, 
and a host of adverse and powerful opponents, 
that we are to consider the Adriatic Meleda, 
the Melita of St. Paul’s shipwreck. In Dal- 
matia various superstitions survive, such as 
those of the vampire, of a Luminous Boy, like 
that of Lord Castlereagh’s vision, and of the 
Orca, a human being by day and a horse by 
night. The Illyrian months bear very poetical 
names. January is the wood-cutting; February, 
the changeable ; March, the corn-weeding ; 


April, the herbage; May, the birds’ nests; 


June, the beautiful; July, the sickle; August, 
the carting ; September, the ruddy, in allusion 


to the colour of the vintage or of the foliage ; _ 


October, the leaf-fall; November, the cold; 
and December, the bright month, in allusion 
to Christmas. The last scene of interest to 
which we can allude is that of Gravora, where 
“ nightingales were singing from every bush 
by the wayside ; and the mixture of those with 
fireflies, palm-trees, hoopoes, and the aloe, 
seemed a strange yet beautiful confusion of 
England and the tropics.” There is one blot in 
the book, the introduction of strong, nay, ex- 
treme political views. Garibaldi is a ‘ fili- 
buster,” the defence of Gaeta to be ‘‘ classed 
with the heroism of Platza and Saragossa,” 
and the suppression of the ‘‘ glorious convent 
of Assisi,” said to have been followed by ‘ its 
Nemesis in the death of Count Cavour :” al- 
though Mr. Neale, in his enthusiasm for Aus- 
tria, forgets that the Austrian Emperor, whom 
he idolizes, sanctions the sacrilegious use of 
another Franciscan convent, that of Pola, as a 
military m 
in “the gentle sway of the House of Haps- 
burg,” any more than in the fallen House of 
the Bourbons; nor have we any extravagant 


whom Mr. Neale dedicates his book, although 
we have every sympathy for his suffering con- 
sort; and we hope, for the sake of Italy, that 
the proud boast contained in the mysterious 
combination of vowels, A.E.1.0.U., which de- 
corate the cover of our traveller’s volume, will 
never be realized. Austria est imperare orbi 
universo. 





THE PANCIATICHI FAMILY.* 


Tuts is an interesting and favourable specimen 
of a class of works peculiar to Italy ;—the clas- 
sification having reference, not to the subject 
matter of the books in question, but to the 
cause and occasion of their production. We al- 
lude to the “* stampe per nozze,”—works printed 
in celebration and commemoration of a mar- 
riage. For many generations Italy has not 
been remarkable for literary activity in any 
kind. Writers have been comparatively few, 
and readers, we had almost said, fewer ; fewer 
in any reasonable proportion, they assuredly 
have been. And under these circumstances, 
it is curious to note the persistence of an old 
social custom, which took its rise from the ha- 
bits and occupations of a better time. 

Of late years, however, a very marked im- 
pulse has been given to historical studies and 
investigations, especially to such as are occu- 
pied with ‘‘/a patria storia,” as the Italians 
say, meaning thereby, for the most part, not so 
much the general history of Italy, as special 
and local histories of provinces, cities, munici- 
palities, and families, It is not without in- 
| struction to observe how this movement of 
mind, this desire for information respecting 
the detailed particulars of their past, preceded 
and heralded the dawn of the new social day 
in Italy. It is a very suggestive and a very 





agazine. We cannot share his belief ' 


encouraging symptom of the tone and attitude 
| of the mations ind in the peninsula. Italy 
has no desire to break with the past, to forget 
| its glories, or even to disconnect her present 
' and future social and nationa: life with its tra- 
| ditions and modes of thought. She has too 
| long been accustomed to seek all her consola- 
| tion for the miseries of a degraded present, by 
turning her looks towards those centuries, of 
| which she could be legitimately proud; she 
values that past far too genuinely and _affec- 
tionately, to tolerate for an instant the idea of 
making a fabula rasa of it, for the construction 
of a special fabric, new from the foundations ; 
she is too well persuaded of the real and abid- 
ing value of the still living remnants of her 
grand old civilization, to dream of throwing 
away the benefits yet derivable from them. 

The spirit in which Italy has set about the 
great work of self-regeneration is in this re- 
spect very strikingly contrasted with that which 
animated France in 89. It differs from the 
latter in such sort as to justify the hope that 
for young Italy all the good of that tremen- 
dous convulsion may be realized, and all the 
mischiefs which the warmest advocate of hu- 
man progress cannot deny to have accompanied 
and followed it, be avoided. 

This tendency of the national mind to the 
investigation of the minutie of its past history, 
and the preservation of every fragment of do- 
cument which can assist in throwing light on 
it, has very remarkably shown itself for some 
years past, in the nature of the subjects selected 
for treatment on the occasions to which we have 
been alluding. The ‘‘ marriage in high life,” 
which a century ago would have been honoured 





= Genealogia e Storiadella Famiglia Panciatichi.—Genealogy 
and History of the Panciatichi Family. By Luigi Passerini. 
Florence, 1858. 8vo. pp. 288. 
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and commemorated by a collection of fade, 
washed-out, but very academically constructed 
sonnets, now gives occasion to some historical or 
antiquarian monogram, or the printing of some 
disinterred document, or long-forgotten manu- 
script, memoir, or journal. 

In Venice the usage has been especially pre- 
valent ; and within the present century a very 
great number of highly interesting historical 
fragments and treatises have been produced in 
this way. So much so, that it is much to be 
regretted, that these epithalamic works—these 
** stampe per nozze”—should very rarely, if ever, 
be published. ‘They are printed for private cir- 
culation among the friends of the parties only, 
and are thus difficult to be procured even at the 
moment by readers in distant cities, and soon 
become exceedingly rare and difficult to be met 
with, even in the place where they are printed. 
A collection of the ‘* stampe per nozze” which 
have been printed at Venice alone during the 
last quarter of a century, would be an exceed- 
ingly interesting and valuable series. 

The handsomely printed octavo volume, the 
title of which stands at the head of this arti- 
cle, was produced by Signor Passerini, an emi- 
nent member of the staff employed at the 
‘** Archivio Generale Toscano,” and one of the 
most learned and laborious historical anti- 
quarians in Italy, in honour of the marriage of 
the heir of the Panciatichi with a lady of the 
Ferrari-Corbelli family. The labour expended 
on the work must have been t; and the 
noble and wealthy family, to whom it was of- 
fered, must have felt that a worthier or more 
acceptable offering on such an occasion could 
hardly have been made. 

The plan on which Signor Passerini has 
constructed his book is, if not that which was 
best calculated to make it the most pleasant 
writing for the author, and the most amusing 
reading for the ‘ general reader ”—which well- 
worn phrase we take to mean the idle reader— 
is certainly that best adapted for putting the 
Jacts he had to place on record in a short and 
authentic form, and in an order which makes 
it easy to find and refer to them. The genea- 
logical tree is given in fourteen tables, with 
due references to each other; and on these 
tables each name, respecting which history has 
anything to tell, has a number attached to it, 
referring to longer or shorter biographical no- 
tices which follow. And by facts which history 
has to tell, must be understood all such, as a 
very large and minute acquaintance with the 
immense mass of MS. documents of all sorts 
existing in the public archives of Tuscany, and 
in the muniment rooms of almost every Tuscan 
family of note, and a very laborious and con- 
scientious search among them, could discover. 
The mass of absolutely authentic and genuine 
materials thus sifted out of dust-covered moun- 
tains of papers illegible in great part, save to 
eyes educated to such tasks, is immense; and 
is full of curious facts, which illustrate the 
whole course of Tuscan history, and enable a 
judicious student to realize for himself a truer 
and more vivid picture of the social life of 
each succeeding epoch, than can be obtained 
by any other means. 

The name of Panciatichi must be familiar to 
allreaders, however “‘ general,” of Italian history. 
The popular work of Sismondi will have in- 
formed them, at least in a general way, of the 
notable feud between the Panciatichi and the 
Cancellieri, which for so many generations ra- 
vaged Pistoia and all the surrounding country. 
The deeds to which this great hatred and ri- 
valry was continually giving rise, were again 
and again such as to embarrass very consider- 
ably an historian less uncompromisingly deter- 
mined to tell the whole truth and nothing but 





the truth of his heroes than Signor Passerini 
has been. But the greatness of the old feudal 
name—the large place which it occupied in the 
history of Pistoia, when that city was an inde- 
pendent republic—so large as to hold in rela- 
tion to it much the same place as that of the 
Valois might hold in a history of France—and 
the complete absorption of the entire social 
life of Pistoia, during full two centuries, into 
the interests involved in the great feud between 
the Panciatichi and the Cancellieri, have caused 
the family historian another difficulty of a very 
curious and characteristic kind, A former his- 
torian of the family, Giovanni Turchio, writing 
in 1534, and complaining of the difficulty of 
his task, says, that although six lines of male 
descent only remained from the original stem, 
‘‘nevertheless more than twenty-five thousand 
men at the present day use and take the family 
name ; for all the citizens of Pistoia and all the 
territory and hill-country of that city, and the 
inhabitants of a great part of the hill-country 
of Lucca and Modena and Bologna, call 
themselves Panciatichi or Cancellieri, accord- 
ing as they were attached to either faction. So 
that it is difficult to distinguish the real mem- 
bers of those noble houses, from those who 
were merely supporters of their side in the 
great feud.” 

Signor Passerini, however, has been as rigid 
in excluding from the family honours all those 
who are not clearly shown by documentary 
evidence to be entitled to share in them, as he 
has been in recording much concerning the 
veritable ancestors of his friend the present 
excellent Marchese, which a mere flatterer 
would have been glad to consign to oblivion. 

Thus we have an account of Palamidesse 
Panciatichi, whose biography might serve as a | 
sample specimen of the lives of the rougher and | 
bolder spirits among the nobles of his age. He 
was born in 1459; and at the age of fifteen 
had made himself so intolerable to his family 
and to the entire city, that his father turned 
him out of his house, and the city banished 
him, to seek his fortune where he might. He 
went to Ferrara, and forthwith enga; in a 
conspiracy against the reigning Duke, Hercules | 
d’Este; was beaten in a street fight got up by | 
the conspirators, taken, and condemned to die 
by the hand of the executioner. But the father, | 
who had turned him adrift, betook himself in | 
his distress to the “‘ Signoria,” the oo 
body, that is, of the republic of Florence, and , 
moved them by his tears to use their powerful | 
intercession with the Duke in the young scape- | 
grace’s favour. The result was, that while | 
many a worthier man lost his head in front of | 
that grim old fortress-palace at Ferrara, the | 
young Tuscan noble was released after a short 
imprisonment. 

ut it must have occurred more than once | 
in after-years to the rulers of Florence to re- | 





gret that they had interfered with the course | 
of Duke Hercules’ justice. For Palamidesse 
Panciatichi was the scourge of his unhappy 
native city for the next forty years, making it 
necessary for the more powerful republic of 
Florence again and again to interfere for the 
purpose of putting a stop to the internecine 
civil war which was desolating Pistoia; and 
moreover becoming the father of a race which 
in the next generation were the active and bit- 
ter enemies of the republic of Florence in their 
arduous and fatal struggle for their liberties 
against the Medici and their ally Charles V. 
One scene of that stormy life we have, on which 
the circle of light projected from the magic 
lantern of history falls with singular and pic- 
turesque vividness of effect. Palamidesse and 
his sons and nephews had: been committing a 





series of crimes and “ unheard-of barbarities, 





$$$ 


such that the hand revolts from the task of 
committing them to paper,” in such sort, that 
‘* there was no street in the city (of Pistoia) 
in whith the corpses of the slain and pools of 
human blood were not seen,” till at length, by 
means of assistance sent [from Florence, they 
are driven forth out of the town. The whole 
host of the Panciatichi are in headlong flight ; 
they gain the gate, and pass it and the city 
moat beyond it pell-mell. But their infuriated 
enemies, the Cancellieri and the townsmen, are 
close upon them in force, far superior to their 
own. No quarter can be expected or would be 
given ; and it seems as if a day of extermina- 
tion had overtaken the race of Panciatichi. 
But Palamidesse, who was a man of herculean 
stature and strength, raised the drawbridge the 
instant that his own friends eS and 
putting his shoulder under it immovable 
till his son Giuliano and his nephew Tommaso 
propped it up with their halberds, and thus 
gained time for their flying kinsmen before the 
pursuers could get the bridge down. Palami- 
desse was badly wounded as he stood with the 
ponderous — resting on his shoulder; but 
it was impossible to move him, till his object 
was accomplished. 

Tt seems strange to find this bloodstained and 
lawless man of violence chosen a few years 
later to be ‘* Gonfaloniere,”—chief magistrate 
of his native city ; and not less so to read, that 
such was the case because Pope Leo X., who 
was his very particular friend, would have it so! 

A few years later we find a son of this terri- 
ble Palamidesse, Simone Panciatichi, sitting in 
council with the chiefs of his after a suc- 
cessful struggle with the Cancellieri, to settle 
what course they should pursue with regard to 
them ; and deciding in cold blood to sack and 
then burn all their residences, to put all the 
males to death, to outrage all the females, and 
then condemn them to the outrages of all the 
rabble of the city ; all which was in cold blood 
exactly and punctually put in execution. The 
horrors perpetrated on this occasion were so 
much beyond the terrible precedents of those 
terrible times, that the doers of those nameless 
deeds began to fear, when all was over, that 
their conduct must bring down upon them the 
indignation: of Clement V.—the Medicean 
Pope,—notwithstanding they had rendered him 
good service in his struggle with the Floren- 
tines to make himself master of Florence. So 
they sent off messengers to Bologna, where 
Clement was, to entreat pardon : and the Pope 
not only gave it them at once in the fullest 
manner, but expressed his desire to have one 
of the most deeply dyed of the criminals near 
his own n ! 

A nephew, Luigi, who had taken an active 

in these atrocities, and who was so fero- 
cious and stern a ruffian, that. it was said he 
was never known to smile, in his old age gave 


| asylum to the Capuchin friars, when they first 


came to Pistoia. And we read accordingly on 
his tombstone, in the church of St. Dominico, 
his eulogy thus wound up: ‘‘ And may his soul, 
which in his living body never laughed but 
wept, laugh in heaven!” 

bf another nephew, Achille, Signor Passe- 
rini writes: ‘‘ The name of Achilles Panciati- 
chi stands accursed in the history of his coun- 
try; for, monster of ferocity and violence as 
he was, he occasioned horrible calamities to 
his country.” And a long account of slaugh- 
ters and murders follows. But to us it see 
perhaps from our minds ae i 
these _ el incapable of nicely distinguish- 
ing the shades of atrocity, that Achilles might 
fairly plead that he did not deserve any more 
special cursing than his brothers and cousins. 

Another nephew of old Palamidesse, and 
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cousin of the preceding, was, we are told, 
“nicknamed the Turk, from his ferocity and 
brutality.” A characteristic anecdote of this 
worthy is related by the truth-loving and un- 
flinching historian. Pier-Francesco—that was 
his name—having violently assaulted and out- 
raged a young girl, whose mother he beat and 
attempted to kill because she strove to defend 
her unfortunate child, brought an accusation 
against the mother of salen to sell her 
daughter to him. The charge preferred by so 
noble and honourable a citizen was readily be- 
lieved ; and the miserable woman was con- 
demned to be mounted on the back of an ass 
and led through the streets of Pistoia, with a 
mitre-shaped cap on her head, and to be pub- 
licly flogged as she went; and the sentence 


“Was put in execution ;—the noble Pier-Fran- 


cesco looking on the while! Soon afterwards 
however the whole truth was found out; and 
the nobleman was condemned to two years of 
exile, And even this penalty was very soon 
remitted ! 

_ It is curious to mark the change that comes 
over the biographical notices of the descendants 
of these ferocious and lawless old nobles, as the 
social element in which they live becomes 
changed. In the middle of the seventeenth 
gentury, we have a Niccolo Panciatichi urging 
on the completion of the Della Crusca Dic- 
tionary, ‘lowards the end of that century we 
have Bandino, a Cardinal of much influence 
under the papacy of Alexander VIII. He died 
in 1718, at the age of eighty-nine, leaving a 
vast property to his heirs, under condition of 
forfeiture if any of them ever engaged in any 
game of hazard; a condition which they got 
the courts te change into a prohibition of scan- 
dalous aud public gambling. 

Then we have, about the same time Caterina, 
who became a nun; but who was so attached 
to mundane studies that she kept up a secret 
correspondence with the celebrated and learned 
Magliabecchi, the founder of the great library 
which bears his name. The lady proposed even 
that a secret cipher should be invented for their 
communication ; so afraid was she that they 
should come to the knowledge of her Abbess, 
seeing that the books she was constantly asking 
Magliabecchi for, were not at all works of as- 
cetic devotion. The letters however continued 
to be written in ordinary orthography, and are 
still preserved in the muniment-room of the 
family. 

We might cull many more notices charac- 
teristic of ‘Tuscan life; of Canons of the Arca- 
dic period, who were members of all sorts of 
strangely named academies, ‘‘ Apatisti,” ‘* Cu- 
culiani,” “‘ Mammagnuceoli,” “‘ Piattelli,” and 
“* Piacevoli,” at the meetings of which his re- 
yerence used to read cicalate and contracica- 
late — grasshopper-twitterings and counter- 
grasshopper-twitterings!—which were full of 
wit and joke and mordant satire, but some- 
times not very strictly proper, &c. &c. 

But we have come to the end of our space ; 
and have said enough, we think, to show both 
that Signor Passerini has executed his task in 
no spirit of courtier-like adulation, and that 
the Stampa per Nozze, which records the 
history of a Tuscan noble family honestly and 
oa may be a very interesting and amusing 





PREFACES TO THE “EDITIONES 
PRINCIPES.”* 
Tr was said of a certain author, that he appeared 
m that capacity simply because he intended to 


. Prefaces to * Editiones Principes.” By Beriah Botfield 
MLP., &¢. (H.G, Bohn.) 1861. : r 





write a book. Mr. Botfield is a representa- 
tive man of such a class: he delights in 
having a tail or alphabet of honorary letters 
attached to his name, as signs of membership 
of societies which are of the most opposite cha- 
racter, and, if acquaintance with their various 
‘*ologies ” is the real recommendation, he must 
be indeed a second Crichton. He glories in 
wide margins and large print, and finds plea- 
sure in composing or compiling bulky volumes 
to enlighten the public. His Notes on Cathedral 
Libraries, a subject which could hardly have 
failed, in other hands, to have been full of in- 
terest, are rarely, if ever, found except on the 
shelves to which he has presented them. His 
Stemmata Botvilliana, comprising a quasi-auto- 
biography, caused, we have heard, no slight 
merriment in his own county; but if he had 
treated the subject with sufficient modesty, he 
might have prefixed to it the just observation 
of Southey, ‘‘ That the history of any private 
family, however humble, could it be fully re- 
lated for five or six generations, would illus- 
trate the state and progress of society better 
than could be done by the most elaborate dis- 
sertation.” It might have been made both 
interesting and instructive. Possibly, one of 
the gratifications which he, like Dr. Dove, pro- 
mises himself after death (absit omen) is that 
of becoming acquainted with all his progeni- 
tors in order, degree above degree, up to Noah, 
and from him up to our first parents. 

Somebody wrote a book upon the titles of 
books, regarding the title as a most important 
part of the composition. Mr. Botfield has 
chosen to collect Prefaces, as ladies nowadays 
require their humble servants to provide them 
with foreign postage-stamps, and printed them 
at the University Press of Cambridge; but 
whether he has repudiated his Alma Mater or 
his Alma Mater declined the publication, we 
are not informed ; although the ‘‘ New Claren- 
don” is, we believe, still in operation. As Mr. 
Bohn’s name is in the title-page, how came 
Cambridge to lend her press? Who was the 
inventor of Prefaces? Did they originate in 
“The Epistle Dedicatory,” ‘‘The Introduc- 
tion,” ‘* Advertisement,” or ‘‘ To the Reader”? 
Dr. Johnson wrote Dedications, in the form of 
letters, which have been printed among his 
works, for his friends who could write a book 
but not a preface, besides “ Prefaces” and 
‘* Introductions ” and ‘ Preliminary Dis- 
courses,” which read very like a preface, but 
are not equal to that memorable composition 
which was addressed to Lord Chesterfield. 
Prefaces, however, must plead a certain anti- 
quity, prejudice, and custom, although, as 
Blount said, nowadays “the constant and 
usual shams are excitement of some friends to 
the undertaking and some few apologies for 
want of time, books, and the like.” In old 
days, they were as solemn as the folios in 
which they occurred, were cumbrous but im- 
pressive; they were as indispensable as the 
index. Hooker wrote a Preface, containing 
nine chapters, to his Ecclesiastical Polity ; 
Bishop Saunderson’s Preface was as lengthy as 
any of the sermons which it preceded ; but one 
of the shortest, and possibly the earliest, is 
“The Prologue of the Wisdom of Jesus the 
Son of Sirach ;” and the longest, in modern 
times, the ‘‘ General Preface” written by Mr. 
John Johnson. Shrunken as happily they are, 
they still are indispensable to a book as a dress- 
coat and a sword are to a gentleman going to 
Court. 

Ordinary readers and ladies usually skip the 
Preface, but the Italian calls it the sauce of 
the book. By some it has been compared to 
the symphony before the opera, or an elegant 
porch to a splendid interior. St. Jerome called 





his Preface to the Vulgate, a preface with a 
helmet, prologus galeatus ; and such were com- 
mon in the age of literary controversy. Cicero 
kept a volume of such compositions ready made 
to his hand ; and in the last century, degenerate 
men who could not finish an introduction, pro- 
cured the aid of some distinguished author. 
Personal feelings, as wounded vanity in Ro- 
bertson and Akenside, occasionally peep out ; 
while Aldus, always dignified and simple, in 
his edition of Aristotle, informs us that he 
studied Greek literature in the hope of re- 
storing peace to Europe, by diverting the 
thoughts of men from war. Literary dis- 
quisitions, mere dedications, and a few anec- 
dotes occasionally interspersed, form other sam- 
ples of this class of literature, which embraces 
also curious points of literary feeling, and in- 
teresting details of literary history. John of 
Piacenza, addressing a bishop in 1481, trusts 
that he will appreciate his desire to bring cri- 
tical learning to the improvement of the text 
of Holy Scripture. Obosopzus is very angry 
because the German printers circulate contro- 
versial tracts; and John Frobenius assures his 
readers that to print the Holy Scriptures is 
reward sufficient. 

Mr. Botfield, however, prints none but Latin 
prefaces, and those only of the Hditiones Prin- 
cipes, the first editions of the Greek and Latin 
Classics, and of the earliest versions of the 
Sacred Scriptures, arranged in the order of 
their publication. Other ‘ bibliographers” 
had anticipated him in the plan, but he takes 
credit to himself for now giving the most com- 
plete collection. The prefaces of Jerome to 
the Latin Vulgate, of Ambrose to the Greek 
Bible, of Erasmus to the Greck Testament, 
and that of Cardinal Ximenes to the Poly- 
glott Bible ; those of G. Andrea to the gloss 
of Nicolas de Lyra, of Donatus, Photius, 
Hesychius, J. Pollux, Suidas, Stobsus, Ste- 

hen.of Byzantium, L. Valla, Aldus, Leo X., 
Tatank the two Stephens, and I. Casaubon, 
are among the most interesting in the volume. 

“A preface,” says Ephraim Chambers, 
“ig an advertisement in the beginning of a 
book, to inform the reader of the design, or- 
der, method, &c., observed therein, of what is 
necessary to receive its full effect, and facili- 
tate the understanding thereof. ‘There is no 
part of writing that require more art, or that 
fewer authors succeed in, than prefaces. Pre- 
facing is in effect a particular species of writ- 
ing, and has its peculiar character and taste to 
distinguish it from all others. It is neither 
argumentation, discourse, narration, nor apo- 
logy.” The excellent encyclopedist omits to 
inform us what a preface is, and Mr. Botfield 
follows his example. These old prefaces have 
an intrinsic value; the editions which they 
adorned have been superseded ; the notes which 
explained their text have been replaced by new 
discoverers and more modern scholars ; but the 
prefaces themselves deserve to be preserved : 
and for his care of them our thanks are due to 
Mr. Botfield, although they would have been 
more heartily tendered had he favoured us with 
a more genial appreciation of them in the me 
of critical observations, and pointed out the 
portions intended for the public and posterity, 
and those which were merely personal and 
private. 

Seneca relates an amusing anecdote of a man 
who was asked why he took such pains with a 
work which would not be generally popular or 
attractive. ‘A small audience,” he replied, 
‘ig enough for me; one man will satisfy me, 
and even nobody is sufficient for me.” Mr. 
Botfield must share the sentiment, for his hand- 
some volume will be caviare to the multitude ; 
and, possibly, he pities those who have no taste 
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for such happiness. He has done honour to 
men of note, and preserved some pieces which 
have long been buried with the dead, and 
therefore may take rank among those whom 
Southey wittily called “the relic-mongers of 
literature.” 

Mr. Botfield, in his own cold, stiff, formal 
manner, writes a long preface, which, being in 
the vernacular, harmonizes neither with the aca- 
demical imprint nor the contents of the volume; 
this is in its turn dedicated to the only king in 
Europe who could not see its defects. He has 
collected into it notices of collectors, biblioma- 
niaes, and printers of all periods, and culled a 
quotation from Mr. Kenneth Mackenzie re- 
specting the vicissitudes of books, which forms 
a pleasant episode. We are told that by a che- 
mical process a palimpsest of St. Jerome's works 
was made to give up a long concealed fragment 
of Pliny’s Natural History ; that portions of 
Livy and Valerius Flaccus were discovered in a 
mouldy wine-bin, not worm-eaten as is the 
common fate of old books, but gnawed by rats ; 
the disjecta membra of Hyperides were disco- 
vered in two distinct places, and Silius Italicus 
was unearthed in a cellar. Returning to Mr. 
Botfield, he gives us a number of notes on early 
and public libraries, the formation of the collec- 
tions in the Vatican, at Venice, Ferrara, Vienna, 
and Heidelberg; those of Salamanca, Alcala, 
and the Escurial, Paris, Leyden, and Oxford. 
To what extent the British Museum library 
may hereafter be developed it is impossible to 


forecast, for in 1859 the books contributed un- | 


der the Copyright Act were 5507 works, 5642 
volumes, 1567 parts of volumes, and 236 sin- 
gle sheets, the works being entered as inde- 
pendent of the number of volumes. In 1855, 


8235 literary works were published in France ; | 


in 1859, 912 works were published in America ; 
in 1856-1859 ; the sum total was 1897 in Hol- 
land; in 1857, 1425 original works and 200 


translations were published in Russia, and | 


1,603,000 volumes imported. The whole litera- 

ture of Norway since 1814 might be purchased 

for about five hundred pounds. In 1855, 4673 

works were published in the Austrian empire, 

> Germany the number probably exceeded 
0,000. 

‘The earliest mention of the manufacture of 
paper in England occurs in the Procemium of 
Bartholomeus de Proprietatibus Rerum, printed 
by Wynkyn de Worde, about the year 1490; 
and John Tate established his mill in the county 
of Hertford. The first portion of any classical 
author printed, was the Offices of Cicero, by 
Fust or Scheeffer, at Mayence, in 1465. John 
Guttenburg employed movable types in print- 
ing the Mazarin Bible, in 1455. Greek charac- 


the classical student, while poring over the 
pages he has published, will not be tempted to 
ask, ‘‘ Can these dry bones live?” and mourn- 
fully—or prophetically of the fate of his own 
books—winds up his preface with this very 
| eloquent, poetical, and pathetic sentence, ‘* The 
| history of literature, like that of empire, is 
full of revolutions. Our public libraries are 
cemeteries of departed reputation, and the 
dust accumulating upon their untouched 


| waves over the ruins of Babylon.” We have 
| read of talking water, wild waves saying, the 
sympathetic leaves in a certain forest in Bel- 
gium, and Babylonian willows, but never of 
the phonetic grass. In taking our leave, we 
can only say we have merely done what Pom- 
ponius bade Platina do (p. 138),—‘t Tu qui 
castigatissimé omnia inspicis, si laborem hune 
laudaveris, habebunt mihi gratias qui legerint, 
sin minis, calamo non parcas!” 











SHORT NOTICES. 





From London to Nice. A Journey through France, 
and Winter in the Sunny South. By the Rev. W. 
B. Dunbar. (Edmonston and Douglas.) Books 
which commence with an apology are seldom worth 
the reading. Mr. Dunbar tells us that this account 
of his journey was not originally designed for the 
“high destiny’”’ of publication, but that he has 
been induced to print it in the hope that it will 
| leave “a little margin of profit to assist in the sup- 
| port of a subscription school,” in which he is inter- 
ested. This reason may be highly satisfactory to 
the author, but is scarcely likely to encourage 
readers. We have no doubt that Mr. Dunbar’s sub- 
scription school deserves all legitimate support ; yet 
its claims, whatever they may be, are not such as to 
| justify the issue of a volume of travels. However, 
we must add, in justice to Mr. Dunbar, that, though 
his notes of travel are scarcely worthy of what he 
somewhat curiously terms so “high a destiny,” 
since nothing new can well be said of the familiar 
scenes which he describes, yet that he has managed 
| to write very pleasantly and freshly about—nothing. 
| Mr. Dunbar is a man of taste and feeling, and his 
| style is manly and unaffected. He has little to tell 
| us that is worth recording, but what he does relate 
| is told simply and effectively. 


The Human Foot and the Human Hand. By G. 
M. Humphry, M.D. F.R.S.. (Macmillan.) Dr. 
Humphry remarks and laments that the greater 
number of people are ignorant of the structure 
of their own body. The fact is indisputable; the 
| study of the human frame seldom forms part of a 
| boy’s curriculum, and until very recent days and the 
| advent of popular lectures in the school-room and 
college, English girls knew only by vague gene- 











volumes, speaks as forcibly as the grass that | 


ters were first employed in Linacre’s transla- | ralities how fearfully and wonderfully they are 
tion of Galerius de Temperamentis, printed at | made. It is scarcely possible to account for this 
Cambridge in 1521; and Hebrew type in Wake- | want of interest in a subject which lies so near to 





field’s Oratio de Laudibus trium Linguarum, 
printed by W. de Worde, in 1524. During the 


fifteenth century, more than half of the ten | 


thousand works produced were printed in Italy ; 
but Mr. Botfield might at least have alluded to 


the fact of the early press set up at Oxford, as | 


well as to a popular song, “‘ By the margin of 
Zurich's fair waters.” He occasionally loses 
his self-possession, as when he quotes Scripture 
not in the right place, or philosophically sug- 
gests that a cabablevable portion of the works 
of classical authors have been providentially 
allowed to perish, or “mankind, sated with 
their beauty, might have despaired of rivalling 
such perfection ; and the human race, satisfied 
with its past achievements, would have failed or 
faltered in its onward course.” ‘ Enough,” 
he says, somewhat profanely, ‘‘ remains to assist 


us. We take up new languages with eagerness ; we 
dwell with fascination on the history of nations 
whose intellectual and physical characteristics are 
the most alien to our own; we study systems of 
| philosophy which, like the colours of the rainbow, 
vanish as we gaze upon them; we find a recreation 
in medizval antiquities and heraldic devices, and yet 
the glorious temple in which we dwell has but few 
conscious admirers of its fitness and beauty. Modern 
literature is pre-eminently popular literature. Verily 
its faults are legion, but this may be reckoned among 
the virtues for which it merits praise. Scientific 
men have endeavoured to simplify science, and 
literary men appeal chiefly to the verdict of the 
million. Such an appeal has undoubtedly its at- 
tendant evils. In many instances it leads to bril- 
liancy without depth, to laxity and feebleness of 
| thought, and to a conventional or even slang form 
| of expression. But, on the other hand, to have 
| useful knowledge conveyed with scientific accuracy, 





us most materially in running the race which | and yet in an attractive form, is a boon which was 
is set before us!” Still he wishes to know if | denied to our forefathers, and for which we may 


well be grateful. Dr. Humphry’s little volume has 
sprung out of two lectures delivered at Cambridge, to 
which many additions have since been made. These 
lectures deserve, in the highest sense of the word, to 
be termed “ popular.” They contain nothing which 
is caviare to the ordinary reader. Yet there is no 
attempt made by Dr. Humphry to lower the dignity 
of his theme by any literary claptrap. The reader 
who takes up the volume for information will be 
amused at the same time by the variety of illustra- 
tions and suggestions with which its pages abound. 
It is a book which would have charmed George 
| Wilson, of Edinburgh, and one which he would 
, have been proud to have written. We cannot give 
| it higher praise. 

| Art-Journa!. The best feature in this month’s 
Art-Journal is a fine engraving of Turner’s admi- 
rable imaginative picture of the “ Arch of Titus at 
Rome,” one of the celebrated Italian scenes of which 
there is so glorious a stock in the museum at South 
Kensington. The other engravings consist of Gib- 
son’s “Cottage Home,” and of Mr. O’Doherty’s 
statue of “ Erin,” exhibited in last year’s academy, 
The letterpress is of the ordinary Art-.Journal stamp, 
calling for, and in fact permitting of, no special 
comment. 

Fables de Gay. Traduites en Vers Francais, par 
le Chev. de Chatelain. 4¢me edition. (Londres, 
Rolandi; Bruxelles, Unquard.) We are glad to see 
the success which attends this clever and spirited ver- 
sion of Gay’s Fables by the well-known translator of 
Chaucer. This is a work which of course presents 
far fewer difficulties than oppose themselves to a 
translator of the Canterbury Tales, and M. de 
Chatelain’s success herein is more marked and less 
surprising. It is no ordinary thing, however, for a 
translation of a poetical work to reach a fourth edi- 
tion, and its having done so speaks well for the 
manner in which this has been accomplished. We 
can pay it no higher compliment than to say that 
in its more felicitous passages it occasionally re- 
minds us of La Fontaine, with whose fables a com- 
parison is naturally suggested. 

A Naval Biographical Dictionary.—By Wil- 
liam R. O'Byrne, Esq., F.R.G.S. Vol. I. (O’Byrne.) 
This is a new and enlarged edition of a book 
which has already obtained the reputation of a stan- 
dard work ; and when we tell the public that it now 
appears multe auctior et emendatior, we have said 
nearly as much as we ean, unless we were to quote 
from its pages. ‘The work comprises a briefly epi- 
tomized record of the services of every living naval 
officer, including not only the admirals, captains, 
and commanders, but lieutenants, masters, engi- 
neers, mates, second masters, chaplains, naval in- 
structors, medical officers, paymasters, and assistant 
paymasters. None except those who have been ac- 
tually employed in the production of contemporary 
biography can form an adequate idea of the amount 
not only of industry but of the still higher faculties 
of taste and discrimination, which a book of this 
kind of necessity calls into play. We have tested 
by reference the present volume, which includes 
only the first four letters of the alphabet, and forms 
probably a fourth part of the entire work, and we 
can honestly say that we have not once found Mr. 
O'Byrne at fault. ‘To recommend the Naval Bio- 
graphy to naval men would be superfluous; but we 
may be excused for stating our opinion that the 
book is one which ought to be found on the refer- 
ence shelves of every well-selected library, whether 
public or private, in the kingdom. The corrections 
arising from deaths, marriages, and promotions, are 
carried down, we observe, to the very latest date. 





We have received the following Serials and 
Pamphlets :—Good Words, August (Groombridge); 
Part 30 of Routledge’s Illustrated Natural History 
(Routledge); The Ladies’ Companion for Aw 
(Rogerson and Tuxford); Shakespere, his Tunes 
and Contemporaries, Part 1, price sixpence (John 
Heap ; Bury); The Nottingham Atheneum (Pain- 
ter); The British Controversialist, Nos. 31 and 32 
(Houlston and Wright); Quaritcl’s Catalogue 
Raisonné of rare end curious books (15, Piecadilly) ; 
Odd Fellowship, its Principles and Practice (Judd 
and Glass); A Crystal from “Cloud Land,” or 
Theology made easy (Manwaring) ; Urquhart on the 
Turkish Bath (Effingham Wilson), 
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DR. BARTH ON M. DU CHAILLU. 


In fulfilment of the promise given to our 
readers last week, we now lay before them Dr. 
Barth’s critical analysis of M. Du Chaillu’s 
volume, together with his postscript. We have 
to premise that the translation here as in the 
former portion is closely literal, and that even 
the author’s occasionally inconsistent ortho- 
graphy has been preserved. The original is 
printed in a tabulated form ; to represent this, 
we have given Dr. Barth’s own criticisms in 
smaller type. 


1856. 


January, February, March, April, May, June.— 
M. Du Chaillu stays at Baraka, a station of the 
American missionaries, eight miles from the mouth 
of the river (p. 3), remains here at the Gabun for 
a long time (p. 7), and sails thence to the island 
of Corisco (p. 27). 

His observations on the character and the manners of the 
Mpongwe and the other tribes along the coast, the trade, 
&c., are partly very good, and reliable to a certain degree. 

July 27.—Leaves Corisco, in order to go up the 
Mini (p. 28). 


Instead of anything like an accurate description of the | 


course of the river (p. 31), we have the most vague state- 
ments, with the grossest blunders. The Ntambounay, which 
runs an easterly course for thirty miles and then turns to 
the south-west (this ought to be south-east) ; the Noya, which 
runs from its rise sixty miles to the north-east (ought to be 
north-west). The course of the Ntongo, the northern influx, 
he has not examined at all. 


August 16.—Hunts near Dayoko’s or Ndayoko’s 
village, above the Delta of the Ndina, a southern 
influx of the Mini, with marshy borders, covered 
with mangrove-forests (p. 37). 

This is an example how he gives the date in insignificant 
little events, and leaves us in the dark on other occasions. 


August 18,—Leaves Dayoko’s village, returns into 
the Muni by an easterly creek, ten miles above the 
Ndina’s mouth, stays a night at a Shekiani village, 
twenty miles up the Ntambunay (p. 40). 


The course of the Ntambunay is for the first twenty miles 
above the joining of the Noya given as east-southi-east: 
let the reader compare these statements with the map. In 
the detail not a single one of his geographical data is of any 
use, and there are constantly considerable gaps. 


August 19.—Goes on in a smaller canoe, altoge- 
ther twenty-nine miles (as he thinks)—seventeen on 
the Ntambunay, twelve on the south-easterly influx 
Noonday, thence by a small easterly side-river to 
the village of Mbene, a friendly chief of the Mbon- 
demo, ten to eighteen miles from the foot of the 
first range of mountains (p. 42). 


Beautiful landscape on the Ntambounay, rich in palm- 
trees, the river abounding in fish, -with numerous islands. 
But the Nundai became gradually very narrow, winding 
through an aloe-jungle, 

According to his own statement (p. 45) he had already 
explored this country (that is, before 1855), together with 
the missionary Mackey, or tried to explore it. His descrip- 
tion of the Mbondemo, their villages and habits, may be 
reliable enough. 


August 24.—Started from Mbene’s village, in or- 
der to pass the range of mountains, and to visit the 
Fans (p. 52). 


Certain as it appears to be that he came as far as the 
Nundai, it is equally certain that he did not pass the range 
of mountains, and that the journey to the Fan. cannibals, 
which begins here, and ef which he is very proud, is a 
pureinvention He does say several times that the original 
purpose of the whole journey was to pass the range of moun- 
tains with their cannibal inhabitants, and to see whether the 
Congo flowed on the other side; he may even have noted in 
his diary the words, “ perhaps we shall cross over beyond 
(p. 41), which seems to rest on fact; but the account of this 
journey as published in the Pr lings of the Academy of 
Natural Science of Philadelphia, 1857, says expressly that 
the sources of the Mooni were the term of his journey, and that 
he did not get any further, 

“In this—passing that range of mountains—he did not 
succeed, being stopped by high ranges of mountains, and 
thus kept from going any further.” The blacks (that is, 
the Mbondemo) who lived here *‘ knew nothing of the na- 
tions on the other side of the mountains,” Nay, the later 








account in the Proceedings of 1859, p. 1, says equally dis- 
tinctly that he found the Pauein or Paouen, that is (accord- 
ing to his own statement, p. 97), the Fan, at the sources 
(Quellfliissen) of the Miini; therefore, not at their own 
ancestral seats. M. Du Chaillu’s own first public account 
of his travels after his return Anows nothing whatever of this 
great heroic deed of the journey over the mountains to the 
Fan cannib This journey, therefore, is undoubtedly a lie, 
not a fiction, because it is not interwoven as a fanciful en- 
largement of the real journey, but all the dates of the real 
journey are dislocated and falsified in order to make room 
for it, and to cheat the public purposely. For all that, there 
may be some true features in the general description of the 
Fan, whom he saw not only on the upper Mani, but gene- 
rally on the coast (p. 89)—as, for instance, their being of a 
lighter colour (p. 67), and of their bodily and mental ac- 
tivity (pp. 80, 97), their ingenuity in manufacturing iron 
(p. 90) ; but the caricatures of their cannibalism, the public 
sale of human flesh, the regular interchange of corpses (pp. 
87, 88, 94, 95), are certainly inventions. The two first 
mountain-ranges the traveller had really seen from the dis- 
tance, and just made a guess at them. ‘The third range of 
five thousand feet (p. 57), with its—notwithstanding the 
densest fores view, where he still found sugar- 
cane and bananas (p. 63), which (according to p.73) is said 
to form the principal food in these high regions (according 
to p. 93 it is Manioca), is added fictitiously. The representa- 
tion of these three ranges on the map is more than childish. 


August 26.—Arrives at the height of the third 
range s mountains from five thousand feet upwards 
(p. 57). 

August 28,—Arrives ,in the first village of the 
Fan cannibals, a hundred and fifty miles from the 
shore. 

It is not necessary in so palpable a fiction to enter into 


details; all the local descriptions are of the most general 
kind, and the journey back, which he makes by a different 


; way in this perfect terra incognita, he does not describe at 
| all. It is quite absurd that the Oscheba, whom he pretends 





also to have visited (p. 95), should not even have known 
their easterly neighbours. 


September 1.—The chief of the Fans waits upon 
him (p. 77). 

September 4.—Elephant-hunting on a grand scale 
(p. 82). (N.B. According to the illustrations, they 
are Asiatic elephants.) 

September 10,.—Visits a near Oscheba-village, to- 
gether with the Fan chief (p. 94). 

September 19,—Starts for his journey back from 
the Fan (p. 98). 

N.B. Journey there, up the steep mountain slopes, several 
thousand feet high, five days; journey back downwards, 


| twelve days. These twelve days in that grand mountainous 


terra incognita are disposed of in half a page. True there 
was the rainy season at that time; but he does not, by any 
means take, on other occasions, that circumstance into 
consideration in the length of his journeys. 

In the whole of this wonderful account there is not a 
single fact of geographical value; the description of the 
caves, for instance (p. 112), being quite childish. ‘The place 
Balengue, where, on the map, his road again touches the coast, 
is not even mentioned in the text. October 15, 1856, he wrote 
from Corisco a letter to the Academy at Philadelphia, accom- 
panying it by a rich collection.—See Appendix. 

September 30,—Reaches again Mbene’s camp at 
the Nundai (p. 100). 

Thence he went (without a date), by land, to the 
Noya (p. 101); found there, by a deus ex machina, 
a couple of canoes; sailed a few miles down the 
river ; then, by land, to the Ndina (p. 105). 

October (towards the end).—Remained a week 
with the chief, Alapai (p. 110); so back to the Co- 
riscobai (p. 115). ; 

October 30.—Starts from here, in a canoe, in 
order to go up the Mundah (p. 116); makes a longer 
stay in a Shekiani village, near the river’s mouth 
(pp. 116, 117). 

The Moonda river, M. Du Chaillu, at least according to 
his own statement, had likewise visited before 1855. 


November 5.—Starts from here in another canoe. 
All one continuous mangrove swamp. The sea- 
water runs thirty miles inland, and mixes here with 
the sweet water ; then, after a turn, appears a real 
formation of a river, with sweet water, and borders 
covered with palm-trees. “Presently,” i. e. about 
twenty miles further up, as, according to his first 
account, he went up the river for sixty miles alto- 
gether, he left the river, and went over by land to 
the Ikoi creek, a northern influx of the lower Ga- 
boon (p. 118). : ; 

November.—Here he remained a week in the 
American Missionaries’ Institution (pp. 119-125). 

I shall take this opportunity to quote what Mr. John 
Cassin, Secretary to the Academy of Philadelphia, said 
after M. Du Chaillu’s report on that journey, and let 
the reader judge for himself from this instance, where we 
can test him, what degree of confidence this gentleman 
merits. In the Proceedings of April, 1855 (vol. vii. p. 324), 
Mr. Cassin says:—"M. Du Chaillu convinced himself of 
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the existence of three chains of mountains at the distance of 
one hundred and fifty English miles from the coast, in 
which he followed the river Munda to its sources.” With 
this former exploration his present account and his map 
should be compared. As the other birds described there 
by Mr. Cassin, so also the Barbatula Du-Chaillui —so 
called after him—had been shot on this pretended 
former exploration of the Munda, but in our book he 
shoots them once more during the chronologically fixed 
period of the year 1856, as an entirely new unknown species, 
in the country on the Ikoi Creek. What value can there be 
in natural history collections when place and time are falsi- 
fled in mere accordance with one’s own pleasure? although 
with birds the habitat is not quite so important. 


December.—W ent thence to the Gabun (p. 126). 

It is therefore inconceivable how M. Du Chaillu could 
collect birds at Cape Lopez in 1856, as stated in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Academy of Philadelphia of the 23rd of 
December, 1856, p. 301. 


1857. 


January, February, March, April, May.—Here 
he remained (for months)—where ? he does not say, 
probably at Baraka (p. 127). 

Four p. m., M. Du Chaillu enters the Mbata 
Creek, on a journey to the Cape Lopez country, 
where he intended to remain for some months; there- 
fore heavy luggage. Thence he reaches by land in 
three or four days, at last in a forced march of sixteen 
hours as he says (p. 135), Sangatanga or Sangatonga, 
the place of the chief of the coast country, called 
Cape Lopez by the navigators (M. Du Chaillu con- 
tents himself with giving simply the well-known 
latitude and ng (oy of Cape Lopez itself), which 
comprises the thirty miles inland around the bay 
(p. 135). 

Ife merely hints here at a longer stay: “My stay at 
Gaboon was only long enough to enable me to secure 
my specimens and send them on and to prepare myself 
Sor a trip to Cape Lopez.” But he was ashamed to 
state more distinctly his extremely long stay here, as 
he starts for his next journey entirely without a date 
at four o'clock in the afternoon. It appears, however, by 
counting back from the 23rd of May (p. 149), that it was 
about the middle of May. The whole chapter (XI.) does not 
contain a single date. The Mbata Creek is doubtless iden- 
tical with che Batta Creek of the map, a southern influx of 
the lower Gaboon, Here is said to be fine cultivation 
(p. 128), as in fact the soil to the south of the Gaboon is 
more favourable to agriculture than that to the north. 
Northwards of that river all is dense, almost impenetrable 
forest; here in the south beautiful extensive prairies be- 
tween the hilly country. 

Notice here that the language of the natives, Orungn, is 
related to the Mpongwe, and therefore M. Du Chaillu un- 
derstood it (p. 138). Here a great slave depdt had existed 
formerly (p. 141). 


May 23.—Starts from Sangatanga for the inte- 
rior, with the distinct intention “to penetrate into 
the hitherto unexplored interior of this latitude till 
we should meet the Nazareth river, which I was 
told we should do at the distance of about one 
hundred miles to the east.” ‘Travels on that day 
twenty-five miles, of which ten are east-north-east ; 
reaches on the following day the village Ngola, 
which, according to him (p. 153), lies sixty miles 


: due east of Sangatanga (p. 149). 


On the map the village of Ngola is not given by name; 
on the other hand two most curiously winding travelling- 
routes run from Sangatanga into the intérior, and the great 
river O'gobai, or Nazareth, which was the aim of his explo- 
rations, flows in the map hardly forty-five miles inland from 
Sangatanga, and ought to be at least quite close to Ngola. 
For all that, he does not reach it, and if he excuses himself 
(p. 159) with the fear that a longer stay would have spoiled 
his great natural history collections, the groundlessness of 
this statement is evident by his not going back by a direct 
route. but with the distinct purpose of staying a few weeks, at 
least, in the forest, on his way back (p. 164). 

May 30.—Starts, for his journey back, from 
Ngola to Sangatanga; hunts many days in the 
forest; and here, where it is quite unimportant, 
almost every day has its date (pp. 159, 164). 

June 22.—Starts from his forest station. 

June 23,—Arrives at Sangatanga in a state of 
great exhaustion (pp. 174, 176). 

June 27.—Pays and dismisses his men (p. 177). 

Here, near Ngola, according to his statement, he shot 
(p. 155) the Numida plumifera as an entirely new species; 
and then, on another day (p. 158) the Phasidus niger. Here, 
too, in the interior, he stuffed his birds at once (p. 159), even 
antelopes and the Bos brachicheros (p. 175). The aceounts of 
the Shekiani (p. 160) are very likely authentic and quite re- 
liable. 

July.—Visits, by ship, the mouth of the Naza- 
reth river, Cape Lopez, and Cape Fetish Point, so 


called by navigators on account of its graves (p. | 


181). 














new chronological canon, to have already made in the months 
of May to July, 1856. See on this the Postscript.) 


August, September, October, November, Decem- 
ber.—Goes back from here to the Gaboon, and 
stays there several months, or makes, as he says (p. 
186), “a somewhat protracted stay ” (p. 185). 

N.B.—On the 17th of August, 1857 (Proceedings, Novem- 
ber, 1857), M. Du Chaillu addressed a letter to the Academy 
of Philadelphia from Fernando Vaz. In comparing the birds 
of the interior with those of the coast, he makes it appear 
that he has already visited the interior. But he had evi- 
dently not yet touched the Fernando Vaz proper, but only the 
Nazareth. He also mentions here a gorilla-hunt, undertaken 
some days previously. 

1858: No. 1. 

January, February 5.—The explorer gets on 
board at daylight, to start for his most important 
tour to the Camma country, 7.e. the country along 
the coast between 1° and 2° S. lat., between the 
mouths of the Fernando Vaz and the Camma (p. 
187). 

That this important day (about the date of which he is 
silent) is the 5th of February, appears clearly by counting 
backwards from the date (10th February) given further on. 

This was, according to his distinct instructions, to be his 
real journey of discovery into the interior. (See extract 
from the Proceedings in our last number.) 


February 10,—Is driven on Cape St. Catherine by 


a heavy storm (p. 188). 
February 14.—Lands on Fernando Vaz (p. 191). 


This account is strange, as he himself previously always | 
pointed out the Camma as being the principal mouth of the | 


inner river, and he should therefore have made this the 


special starting-point of his travels. The native name of the | 


tribe of the Camma is Commi (p. 197). 


February 18.—Begins to build a place of his own, 
Biagano or Washington, at the discharging of the 
Npulunai into the river Vaz (p. 193). 

March, April 10.—Pay-day for his men (p. 194). 

April 13.—Takes possession of his new residence ; 
buys a canoe on the same day (pp. 194, 195). 

April 14.—Goes up the river in the canoe to 
Igalé Mandé, a pretty village on a hill near the river, 
goes from here over the isthmus of only two miles 
in breadth (p.199)to Aniambia, situated on the coast, 
once the capital of the now dispersed Camma people. 


The description of the good and the evil spirit, wor- | 


shipped here, is, I dare say, correct enough (pp. 198, 
202). 

April 20,—Leaves Aniambia (p. 204). 

April 24.—In the morning again at Biagano (p. 
205). 

If M. Du Chaillu had explored during this or at another 
time the delta country of the Ogobai, he would have said 


something at least about it; but one asks oneself what time | 


one isto assign to that exploration of which he speaks in the 
preface, p. iv., in the following terms (I quote his words 
purposely) :--“I have not given in the narrative any ac- 


count of my exploration of this labyrinth, because it was | 
extremely barren of incident interesting te the reader. It 


was a most tedious undertaking, and resulted only in the 
knowledge that this large tract is entirely uninhabited by 
human beings, &c.”’ In sech an exploration it seems very 
curious that all the lines are only dotted on the map. He 
seems to show by this that he did not even go up the Oguri, 
as he asserted in New York. 

Moy 4.—Gets a live gorilla (p. 205). 

The taming of this animal kept him back for some time, 
as he says. 

May 20.—Hunting hippopotami (p. 211). 

He has some good notices on hippopotami. 

N.B. No hippopotami between Gaboon and Muni. 

May 27.—Leaves Biagano again, and goes up the 
Npulunai; the river, after eight miles, free from 
mangrove forests; after sixty miles the Ogobai 
branches off. Very singular description, p. 219: “At 
about sixty miles from Bi o we came to a fork 


| in the river. We took the right branch. A few miles 
| further up there was another tributary, which we 


entered, as this led to the lake;” and further on, “Up 
this narrow avenue we pushed, much doubting where 
it would lead us, for none of my men had been here 
before, and I was going by guess-work ” (p. 218). 

June i-10.—Explores the lake Anengue, ten miles 
in extent, and gives a description of it, one page long, 
in the most unmeaning terms (p. 221). 

Here we have again the fullest opportunity of seeing the 
character of the traveller to be by no means that of an ex- 
plorer. His chief purpose is the investigation of the 
Ogobai, and he says himself in the preface, p. iv., that this 
great river discharged a reat deal of its water through that 
very Npoulounay to the Fernando Vaz; he even calls the 
upper Npoulounay above the Delta, Ogobai, and seems to 


| look upon it as the principal arm—and nothwithstanding adl 


(Later addition—This journey he wants, according to his | 


this, he does not care about the principal arm which 


branches off about sixty miles to the north of the mouth, 
says nothing about it, and proceeds quietly through the 
narrow, hardly navigable creek into the Anengue lake, and 
repeats this route afterwards in exactly the same manner. 
What shall we think of it? 


June 10.—Breaks his gun, and is thus obliged to 
go back to Biagano. Here he just arrived at the 
proper time, as the chief of the Gumbi, ninety miles 
up the Rembo, came to pay him a visit (p. 222). 

Here he does not say a word of any one having prohibited 
his going up the principal river. On the other hand, he 
says, in his letter of September 21, 1858, distinctly, that the 
natives would not let him go further, and he also said quite 
distinctly in his lecture at New York, “I was up the Ogobai 
twenty miles higher up in a north-easterly direction, but 
then my guides refused to penetrate further.” On the map 
the river is likewise only marked with dots immediately 
over the mouth of the Anengue, a sign that he was not 
there. In that lecture he had given his journey up the 
Npoulounay into the Anengue, as having been of thirty 
miles (thirty English miles) east by south-east. My sketch 
was made after that statement, while his map gives the first 
twenty-five miles rather a north-easterly direction, and the 
other twenty-five miles are in an easterly direction. In short, 
I do not hesitate to pronounce, after all evidences, with per- 
| fect certainty, that this first journey to the Anengue is 
fictitious. 

July.—Devotes the whole month “ wholly to exp/o- 
ring the country along the sea-shore ;” that means, 
in other words, he was hunting and fishing (p. 223). 

That he does not mean by this exploration the exploration 
, of the delta country of the Ogobai above mentioned is evi- 

dent; but his exploration is altogether a hoax. 
| The abundance of fish in the river and of birds on land in 
this dry and rather cool season is remarkable. 





August 1.—Well armed, up the river again to 
the Anengue Lake. 

August 4—To Damagondai’s village on the 
Anengue (p. 228). 

August 5.—Over the lake to Shimbouvenagani’s 
village, on the eastern end of the lake; hunted 
especially apes, as the nest-building Troglodytes 
| calvus, and crocodiles, August 9, 11, 13 (p. 229). 
August 14.—To Damagondai’s village. 


In his lecture he does not say a word about this twice 
sailing up the Anengue. Now let the reader compare with 
our account, drawn out to the length of months, his state- 
ment there :—‘' A few days after” (his return from Anengue) 
*T ascended the Fernando Vaz,” and the inference will be 
| obvious. Again, he does not say a word about the principal 
arm of the Ogobai; and “the reader can follow my course 
| on the chart,” is the comfort he gives to the scientific reader. 
| Now he makes also the Npulunai a great deal more shallow 
| than on his first journey, the Ogobai likewise fifteen feet lower, 
| but still easy enough for navigation. The small arm lead- 

ing into the Anengue is difficult. Numerous sand-banks, 
| and the mud covered with dense shoals of crocodiles. There 
may still be some foundation for this tale, and it seems from 
| 


p. 226 as if he had been guessing at its former state from its 
present. But it is by no means certain that he did come 
even as far as the Anengue, for his descriptions are all of the 

most general kind. The produce (p. 237) may be correctly 
| given in a general way. At all events the sugar-cane is 
| more likely to occur here than on the Sierra do Crystal. 


August 15.—Back to Biagano (p. 236). 
So again an absence of a fortnight after a stay of several 


months on the shore. This is to a certain degree to be ac- 
counted for here by his hearing of a ship. 


August 18-31.—Lies sick at Biagano with dysen- 
tery and fever (p. 239). 

Takes, as he does again on another occasion, a hundred 
and fifty grains of quinine in three days. 


September 9.—Feels aad strong again (p. 239). 

September Middle.—The native population, fright- 
ened by the death of one of their men, leaves the 
village Biagano (p. 242). : 

October 8.—He has built a new village (p. 242). 

November 1.—Goes hunting up the Fernando Vaz 
to Irende (p. 243). é i 

November 9.—Another hunting expedition near 

’s place into the gorilla country (p. 243). 

November 13.—Another hunting expedition (p. 
243). 

November 25.—Gets a second young live gorilla 
(p. 243). ; * : 

November 29, 30.—Hunting expedition again ; 
the last near Makaga’s place. Resolved to go back 
to Biagano, in order to prepare for the journey up 
the Rembo (p. 244). 

Here we hear something of hostilities of the natives on 
the mouth of the Ogobai, but that is only in order to receive 
passage-money. These are his words:—*“‘In the afternoon 
news came that Oshoria, the King of a town situated at the 
junction of the Anengue and Ogobai rivers, intended to stop 
me on my way down, and exact tribute for my passage.” It is 
clear that if there is any truth at the bottom of this, the 
chief would have let him enter also the Ogobai for a consi- 
deration. But he never thought of that. The Ogobais and 
Anengues, closely related to the Camma (p. 237). Under 
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what peculiar circumstances this twice-repeated excursion- 
trip—for we cannot call it otherwise—to the Anengue took 
place, at a time when his employers imagined him to be on his 
Journey of discovery.to the Congo, for which he had received 
ample means! 


December—Now the great journey of discovery 
was to begin, when— 

December 5.—He is suddenly poisoned by a ser- 
vant, and the great undertaking has to be post- 
poned to the following year, as, according to p. 
246, he is only entirely recovered after some weeks. 
But what year is this? 1858 we have had already, 
and in 1859 he was at Philadelphia. 

The letter from the Fernando Vaz (in our last number), 
in which he says that he had already gone up the rivers Rembo 
and Ovenga tivo hundred miles’ distance from the coast, is 
dated September 28, 1858, i.e. the real 1858. In order to 
work out all this, which he thus indicates in his letter, in 
spite of the intervals during which he was seen on the coast, 
he had to add another fictitious year. We have therefore 


1858: No. 2. 


End of January,—* Towards the close of January 
1858, when I was thinking of King Quengueza and 
of my approaching visit to him ’—begins Chapter 
XV. (p. 247). 

As the whole of this year, with all its events, is entirely 
fictitious, we might pass it over altogether. In order, how- 
ever, to show M. Du Chailln’s creative powers of imagina- 
tion, we will follow him. A great deal is probably based on 
general statements of the natives, which he really heard. 
As nothing hinders him in this year of his own invention, 
the dates flow copiously, even for the most insignificant 
things. We will only give the more important ones. 


End of January.—Quengueza, Chief of Gumbi, 
sent tc him to invite him. But his enormous pre- 
parations kept him back for a whole month. 

February 26.—Starts for this journey up the 
Rembo in his big boat, as a canoe could not 
hold all his goods, amongst which were ten thou- 
sand yards of cotton cloth. He avows here his 
trading purposes openly enough : “For this I hoped 
to get not only friendly treatment, but ebony, ivory, 
and wax, and perhaps india-rubber,”—of course, 
“only by the way” (p. 248). 

It must strike everybody who goes carefully through the 
book, that the whole success is linked to the small southern 
Rembo; of which he does not dream that it would bring 
him again in its further course to the Ogobai; while the 
greater river in its lower course is almost entirely ignored. 
This confirms thoroughly our opinion that he gives on all 
those places where his assertions can be tested, nothing, or 
something very general, while in the further interior he be- 
comes more minute in his description. It is my firm 
conviction, that he himself never went beyond the Monway- 


island, where the river leaves the coast and where the real 
Rembo begins 


Above Monway Island, where the river turns 
more away from the coast, he enters with the real 
Rembo quite a new territory (p. 249). 

He does not indicate any arm from here to the mouth of 
the Camma, which exists undoubtedly; and he himself 
had moreover intended to go up the Camma. 

Page 249. 

The name Rembo-Then (Zeitschr’. viii. p. 327) (according to 
M. Du Chaillu’slecture: ‘It (the FernandoVaz) is then a very 
wide stream; but as it suddenly leaves the sea it takes the 
name of Rembo-Then”) is not given to this southern stream 
at all in this account. Is this perhaps a misprint, meaning 
simply that it then takes the name of Rembo? We cannot as 
yet adopt the stream of two hundred yards’ breadth, and four 
to five fathoms’ depth, without any sandbank, as a fact 


(p. 249). The direction is likewise different from that before 
indicated. 


February 29.—Arrives at Gumbi, the residence 
of the friendly king, Quengueza, and last place of 
the Camma—according to him, ninety-five miles 
from the mouth of the river (p. 250). 

March 1.—Receives at Gumbi the visit of Igumba, 
the chief of the Ashira. 

March 7.—Being a Sunday, M. Du Chaillu held, 
as usual, a very religious Sabbath, with Bible dis- 
putations. Occasionally he even gives still clearer 
proofs of his zeal for converting. 

March 8.—Went out for a two days’ hunting, 
and then undertook other expeditions to shoot go- 
rillas (p. 255). 

This Chief Quengueza is undoubtedly his principal source 
for all news about these countries, and we may there- 
fore assume a general correctness for his statements. Quen- 
gueza rules the whole commerce far inland, by right of in- 
heritance of the Abuya family. N.B. The notice on Quen- 
gueza: “ Heis an unusually sensible negro, and sees how my ex- 
plorations may be of great value to him, as long as he holds the 
key of the country” (p. 252). 

March 22.—Went up the Rembo from Gumbi, 
with the chiefs of the Bakalai and Ashira. The 


river above Gumbi is getting narrower, but deeper 
(p. 263). . 

This part of the river between Gumbi and Obindji is re- 
presented on the map in a manner entirely irreconcilable 
with his former statements. There he said that the river 
flowed twenty miles from north-east, then five miles from 
south-east, then in a very winding course, now from east, 
then from south, then again from north. I of course repre- 
sented this in my sketch by a winding line, running from 
west to east; but the traveller, if he really has been there, 
had no right to do that. Notice here that it is supposed to 
have been a very hot day, 119 degrees Fahrenheit in the 
the shade at noon, and in general, although this journey falls 
in the heaviest rainy season, he says nothing at all about rain. 
Of course the rain fell mostly at night, as he afterwards 
says. 

Stays at Akaka, the first village of the interesting 
tribe of the Bakalai, fifteen miles from Gumbi, in 
the neighbourhood of the lake-like creek Niembai. 
The more peaceful neighbours have left to the 
warlike Bakalai the right side of the river (p. 263), 

March 28.—Reaches the place of Obindji, situ- 
ated, according to the map, in mountainous country, 
at the influx of the southern tributary Ofabu, 
into the principal river Ovenga, coming from north- 
north-east, according to the text, one hundred and 
forty miles from the coast, and makes that his head- 
quarters (p. 265). 

In my former paper I supposed, from the scanty materials 
then at my command, that the Niembai and Anengue were 
identical. It is fully proved by the map, added to his 
present account, that they are perfectly distinct, as a 
route goes inland just between both, but there is nothing 
about it in thetext. It is quite evident that an addition more 
or less in this whole systematic exploration (i,e., a systematic 
web of fiction) is of no great importance. Curious are the 
“hundred miles further up the river,” &c. (p. 266). 

March 28.—Another celebration of the Sunday ; 
tries to convert again (p. 267). 


The heat is still extraordinary. 


nightly rains cool the air a little. 
been made of any rain. 

March 30,—His house in Obindji’s village ready 
(p. 268). ‘ 

The rainy season at its full height, the rivers swollen 
(p. 271). 

April 6.—Sets off for another hunt, ten miles up 
the river, then towards the interior (p. 269). 

April 12,—The chief of Gumbi, who had hither- 
to accompanied him, returns home. M. Du Chaillu 
visited a neighbouring locality. Hunts on the 15th 
(p. 272). 


Even here, at such a distance from the coast, he at once 


Hitherto no mention had 


likely proceeding (p. 274). 

April 20.—A great hunting expedition up-river 
into the country Kanga; then into the forests 
Niaté (p. 277). 

This was, according to M. Du Chaillu’s statement, a 
Tuesday. 


very oppressive. Very troublesome flies. Agreeable acid 
forest-fruit, Tondo. 


April 27,—M. Du Chaillu and Quengueza go up 
the Ovenga to the Ebony country for a one-month’s 
stay (p. 277). 


N’eolai B., which must be a oe as N’kalai is 
generally the name of a place of the Bakalai), seat 
of the chief Anguilai, a day’s journey. Still more 
strange is the N’kalai Bembai, on the map, south- 
east of Obindji. 


N.B.—Quengueza had gone home according to p. 272; here 


wood. The ebony-tree does not grow in the plain or near 
the river, but thrives best along the hill-chains, at a great 
distance from the river. Besides bar-wood and the India- 
rubber vine, and a number of other beautiful and hard 
trees. Greatest ebony-trees, fifty to sixty feet high, with a 
diameter of five feet at the base. The shores of the river 
densely inhabited. The animals scarce in proportion. 
N’calai, a colony of one year’s growth, belonging to the 
Rembo Bakalai, who were:induced by Quengueza to migrate 
there. The village situated in a hollow, the hottest point 
which M. Du Chaillu saw in Africa. In the afternoon, in 
going there (April 27), heavy rain-storm, but evidently only 
a passing one. The greatest logs of the ebony-tree up to 
three hundred pounds weight (p. 280). 


April 29.—He visits from N’calai, the village of 
Npopo, situated a little lower down the Ovenga, 
which he had passed the day before (p. 279). 

April 30.—Is prostrated by a severe attack of 
fever (p. 279). 

May 5.—\s able to walk again (p. 280). 

All the inhabitants of the village, without exception, had 


| gone into the bush; the only guardian left is the ebon 
| divinity. 





The thermometer in the | 
afternoon in the shade 106-98 degrees Fahrenheit; the 


stuffs then and there all the animals he shoots—a very un- | 


The forests have open places where the heat is , 


His head-quarters, N’calai-Boumba (on the map, | 


he is suddenly on the spot again. All forests here full of noble | 


May 8.—Transfers his camp into the ebony- 
| woods, about nine miles from the river (in an easterly 
| direction, according to the map,) on the side of a 
hill close by a rivulet flowing into the Ovenga. 

_ May 14.—Gets a young Nshiego ape, which 
lived five months (p. 288). 

Here also Manioc is the principal food (p. 282) ; besides a 
sort of bread made of the seed of the wild mango-tree (p. 
289). He does not mention the Banana in the whole of this 
district, but the Bassia in great abundance (p. 289). With 


its oil the natives prepare their food, and also anoint them- 
selves. Cf. Bowdich (p. 447). 


May 15.—Hunts gazelles. 


The oil-palm very rare here, 


May 18.—Hunts up the Rembo (Ovenga) (pp. 
289, 290). 

The river, as far as he went, still deep and rapid, but the 
country became more mountainous, and the hill-chains ap- 
proached nearer and nearer the banks of the river. Ac- 
cording to the map, he was here close to the foot of the 
great mountain-chain, which, forming an angle here, must 
have presented a grand aspect. Of this he says nothing in 
the text, nor does he mention that the Ogobai flows at a 
distance of only fifteen miles from this spot (on the other 
side of the mountain range). According to the first account 
he had navigated the Ovenga eighty miles above its junction 
with the Ofubu. 


May 28.—Returns to Obindji’s place (p. 291). 

Receives a packet of letters and newspapers from the 
missionaries at the Gabun. At this time a great famine 
here, the old crop being eaten up, and the coming crop not 
yet ready. 

May 30.—Starts for Nijali-Cudié, Mbango’s 
| Place, a Bakalai locality, first up the Ofubu for five 
| miles, then ten miles further from that point be- 
| tween the hills (according to the map, in an easterly 
| direction) (p. 292). 

Ofubu smaller than the Rembo (Ovenga), but it had in- 
| undated the shores at that time as far as the country was 





t, 

The principal food of this country Manioc and Bananas ; 
it is all the more striking that Bananas should be entirely 
wanting at the Ovenga. Indian and other corn is utterly 
unknown in all these parts of the interior. 

June 2.—A two-weeks’ festival of the Njembai, 
a deity of the Bakalai, worshipped by all the sur- 
rounding tribes (pp. 294, 296). 

Such idols, worshipped for a distance around, are some- 
thing very uncommon in those heathen tribes, and the cir- 
cumstance is, at least, very suspicious. 

June 6.—Went to the camp (Olako) of the 
before-mentioned chief Igumba, who lived ten miles 
| east, near a fine mountain stream, Niama Bembai, 
flowing into the Ofubu (p. 296). 

June 7.—Hunts gorillas (p. (296). 

June 11.—Notices that the dry season has now 
regularly set in (p. 299). 

The days are cloudy, the nights are pretty cold. Various 
migratory birds return, and everything is enlivened. 





June 1, July—Moved with his men at random 

almost about the country between Mbango’s town 
and the Rembo (p. 300). On the Rembo serpents of 

| thirty-three feet length (p. 302). 

Geography has not profited by these excursions. — 

| In this district, situated higher up, few mosquitos, but 
many kinds of troublesome flies, snakes in abundance of 

| twenty to twenty-five feet, even to thirty-three feet, but a 

| blessing to the country, as they kill the smaller animals 
which injure the provisions. According to p. 305 the Rembo 

| is about this time very muddy, in consequence of the rains. 
The surrounding country the richest field for the naturalist. 


| . (June) 10.—Kills his biggest gorilla. 


This date is decidedly wrong : 
for July. 


| perhaps it is a misprint 
| July 13,—Back to Obindji’s place. 
| The Rembo had, since his absence, fallen twelve to fifteen 
| feet, was still yellow-coloured, but clearer than a month be- 
fore. Full of water-birds. This whole district, so rich a 
field for the naturalist (Bos brachicheros to be noticed cespe- 
| cially), has no tame cattle, no horses, no asses—only goats 
and fowl. 


August 2.—Begins to make preparations for his 
return to Biagano, sick, poor, and ragged (p. 307). 

N.B.—“I began to feel the want of a long and thorough re- 
pose” (p. 307). Thus his stay on the shores of the Ovenga 


would really have been of about a six months’ duration, as 
he says in his former statements. 


August 7.—Starts on his way back, and arrives at 
Gumbi; stays two days (p. 309). 

N.B.—In Obindji’s village, cassava, sweet potatoes, and 
manioc, 

August 13.—Arrives at Biagano. Very sick of 
| fever, getting worse every day (p. 310). 
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August ?—One day a vessel passed; he embarks 
in it, and goes to the Gabun (p. 310). : 

September.—Here, under the kind care of his mis- 
sionary friends, he manages in a short time to re- 
cover his health sufficiently to think of another trip, 
in which he hoped to make a thorough geographical 
exploration of the further interior (p. 310). 

In the uncertain state of all the dates here, and in the in- 

sertion of the following chapters of a general contents (pp. 
310-392), lies a principal cause of the obscuration of the 
whole chronological arrangement of M. Du Chaillu’s jour- 
neys. 
On the 28th of September, 1858, M. Du Chaillu wrote that 
letter from the Fernando Vaz, which is so very important 
for the testing his dates. He had, therefore, at that time 
returned already from the Gaboon. But it is to be taken 
into consideration that this is the real year 1858. 


October 10, 1859.—Du Chaillu resolves to start 
without Quengueza (p. 392). ’ 

It is evident that he is here back oy in Bia- 
gano, at the mouth of the Fernando Vaz, and has 
been so for some time. He cannot therefore have 
been on the Gaboon this time for more than a month, 
if his chronology has any consistency in the detail. 

The beginning of chapter xiii. is too curious not to be 
quoted literally : ‘‘ At ast I was ready to make another start ; 
my health restored, my spirits in some measure recovered, 
and eager for the new region. On the 10th of October, 1859, 
Quengueza was still too weak to travel, so I determined to 
start without him. Ranpano and his people had been urging 
me for some time not to go.” The date 1859 is doubtless only 
a mistake, but a very natural one, as an attentive compositor 
may have been confused already by the two years 1858. 
During his long stay in the interior he never thought of 
visiting the neighbouring district of the Ashira country; now 
he sets ont for it at the very beginning (p. 393). According 
to his New York lecture, he, on the contrary, visited the 
Ashira country from the Ovenga; and in his letter of Sep- 
tember 28, 1858, he had already visited the Ashira country— 
therefore a palpable lie. 

October 13.—Arrives at Gumbi (p. 394). 

October 17.—Disgusting scenes of slaughter (p. 
395). , 

Tt was the full rainy season, and not very comfortable for 
travelling, but perhaps the healthiest time (p. 393).; 

October 21.—Sends his Biagano men back from 
Gumbi (p. 401). 

October 22.—Starts for Obindji’s place, with 
thirty-five Gumbi men, and Aduma as guide, with 
a great many goods, in order “to explore an un- 
known region.” Reaches Akaka in the evening 
(pp. 401, 402). 

Very hot day; in the evening a shower, as now every even- 
ing or night, sometimes even in daytime (p. 405). 

October 23.—Hunting the Manga, “ a new species 
of Manatee,” in the Niembai Lake, with the aid of 
charmed powder (p. 402). 

October 24.—Starts and gets to the banana village 
of Mpopo (p. 403). 

It is very likely that the curious grass-eating Manatus 
occurs likewise in these rivers, as it does in the Kwara, 
Benue, and Senegal. Its length of ten feet is not exag- 


gerated, and its weight of fifteen hundred pounds seems 
possible, 


October 26.—To Obindji’s village; takes some more 
men; he has now thirty-two (p. 404). 
We will let pass this small mistake. 


October 27,—Early in the morning, off to the 
Ashira country, 34 miles up the Ofubu, then through 
the marshy ground of the valley, and through a 
mountainous, densely wooded country, full of quartz 
boulders, with many mountain streams, twenty 
miles from Ofubu, in a straight direction (p. 405). 

‘Here we gave three cheers, and with great hopes I led 
the way into a new terra incognita.” 

New and immense Indoonoo-tree, taller, and better-shaped 
than the Baobab, which is not found in this part; this tree 
is not known towards the west. 


October 29 (probably misprint for October 28).— 
The country has a similar aspect. Ebony trees 
everywhere, and the stature higher in proportion to 
the poorness of the soil. Immense blocks of quartz 
(p. 406). 

Towards the evening the character of the country 
changes. Between the mountains opens the Ashira 
plain, fifty-five miles long and ten miles broad, full 
of huts; plantations appear (p. 407). 

While the map shows here an extraordinary winding of 
the road, first east-north-east, then on the other side of the 
inountain chain south-south-east, the text does not make any 
mention of this. His former account says, on the contrary, 
that Ashira is situated thirty miles east of that country. 
As I mentioned before, in his former account the journey to 
Ashira follows close upon the exploration of the Ofubu and 
Oyenga. “On the Ofubu and Ovenga I penetrated deeply 


into the Kong mountains, and leaving these parts, I went 
to the Ashira prairies.” 


Stays the night in the first village, which, ac- 
cording to him, is distant about two hundred and 
forty miles from Cape Lopez. 


In the text, although only two days’ marches are de- 
scribed, the first is laid on the 27th, the second on the 29th. 


November 2.—Migrates to Olenda’s place (p. 410), 
the principal place of the district, ten miles from the 
first village ; “ explored” in the following week the 
new country, a grassy landscape surrounded by 
mountain ranges, over which tower, on the north, 
the high peak of the Nkumunabuali; on the other 
side of which flows the Rembo Nguyai. On the 
south the peaks Andele and Ofubu, on the east 
those of Okoku (p. 412). 


The villages, pp. 150-200, generally composed of one street, 
which may be easily barricaded ; small cleanly houses, built 
of tree-bark. Every village surrounded by thousands of 
bananas, and, in particular near the boundary of the forest, 
by great plantations, where, besides bananas, tobacco, pea- 
nuts, yams, and sugar-cane are grown; towards the middle 
generally pasture-grounds. The neighbours call Ashira the 
county of bananas and goats. 

P. 412, he speaks in very general terms of this river; “a 
stream called the Rembo Ngouyai runs through a high defile,” 
&c.; and (p. 413) he says strangely enough that he could not 
reach, overland, the grand fall Samba Nagoshi, distant, ac- 
cording to his map, about forty miles from Olenda’s village, 


and only ten from a point which he says he did reach; be- | 


cause “time and strength and limited supply” did not allow it. 
At the same time he asserts that he penetrated two hundred 
and forty miles further eastward from Olenda into the inte- 
rior on foot. 

The inhabitants, the finest M. Du Chaillu has seen in 
Africa, distinguished by a darker colour from the Bakalai 
and the surrounding tribes, dress in a fine kind of grass 
cloth, made from a particular species of palm, which grows 
only here and in the country of the Apingi. They also co- 
lour it black. Here, he says, cotton grows wi/d; in his 
former account, he said distinctly that it was cu/tivated by 
the natives. This boago-cloth forms the principal export 
article of Ashira. 


November 10.—Excursion to the southern moun- 
tains, Ofubu, Andele, and Orere. 

Discovers on the hills the plant Hiamba, the Cannabis in- 
dica, or hashish. Not only the Ashira, but also the Apingi, 
are said to grow it in arich moist soil, near the summits of 
the hills, 


Novenber12.—Sets out on his return to the plain 
(p. 420). 

November 12.—Sets out to mount the principal 
peak of the mountain Andele. Two days up; the 
third down (p. 422). 

N.B.—‘*/ set out on my return to the plains. 1 madé an ex- 
cursion to the west, towards Obindji's village, to hunt.” He 
hunts here the Potamocherus albifrons and Cynogale velox. 
N.B.—According to Dr. Gray, this Cynogale velox is the only 
really new species of mammal which M. Du Chaillu disco- 
vered, The double 12th November is of no great moment. 


November 21.—Tries to ascend the high peak of 
Nkoomoo-Nabuilli (p. 424). 

November 25.—Aiter trying in vain to penetrate 
the dense woods, he determines to return. 

November 28.—He returns, thoroughly starved, 
to Olenda’s village (p. 426). 

December 6.—Sets out for his journey to the 
country of the Apingi (in order to reach the 
stream, distant two hundred miles, which he could 
not reach at a distance of forty to fifty miles). 
Crosses the Ovigui towards noon, very difficult 
passage ; then, after a small grass plain, over three 
steep mountains; the first Okuku, and the last 
Alumi; encamps on the banks of a small mountain 
river, which touches the foot of the Alumi (p. 430). 
Rain nearly every day; all streams immensely swollen; 
the plain very marshy and muddy. 

I have purposely noticed here the details of his journey as 
far as described. The text says also (p. 433), that the first 
fifteen miles of the twenty were made in an easterly direc- 
tion—and with this the maps agree tolerably, taking the 
westerly deviation of twenty-one degrees into consideration 
—and this is the only reason why his route follows an east-north- 
east direction, the magnetic deviation of twenty-one degrees 
having been applied to his vague statement of an easterly 
direction. 

December 7—Advances through a more rugged 
mountain country, thickly wooded, and watered 








by numerous mountain rivers, which flow either 
towards Ovigui or the Apingi—favourite haunt of | 
gorillas, Getting higher up on table-hand, gra- | 
dually ascending, he had to surmount heights of 
2000 to 3000 feet. The scenery more and more | 
alpine. Then, for several miles, the Luvendji to the | 
right, until he passes it at a breadth of 120 feet. 








(p. 433). 





December 8.—Mostly even country ; Bakalai vil- 
lages in the distance (p. 435). 

The twenty-five miles “in a general direction of east,” 
which he imagines he made on that day, are laid down in 
the map, notwithstanding all the difficulties of the road and 
the immense windings in such a mountainous district, at 
a length of at least twenty-five miles, although it cannot 
at most be more than twelve to thirteen miles. 

December 9, 10.—On the afternoon of the 10th, 
he meets Remandji, the chief of the Apingi, in the 
forest, stays the night in his olako (p. 437). 

These two days contain hardly a single local description 
of this entirely new country; nothing but hunting adven- 
tures; not even the river of the map, Dougegui, is mentioned 
in the text, either in the going or on the returning. It is 
characteristic of the whole nature of the account, that these 
two days’ marches through the plain are so much shorter 
than the preceding ones through the mountainous parts. 

December 11.—After a three hours’ march he 
reaches the bank of the Rembo Apingi, about three 
hundred and fifty yards broad, on the other side 
Remandji’s village (p. 488). 

According to’ his first account, this journey to the Rembo 
Apingi was altogether a hundred and twenty miles long, 
out of which ninety were in an easterly, and the other thirty 
in a south-easterly direction. 

December 16.—Not only the chiefs of the Apingi 
villages had come .to salute him, but even the 
Ashango chiefs, fiom 100 miles east, had come on 
the rumour of the arrival of a white man (p. 441). 

December 17.—Goes into the forest to set traps 
for leopards (p. 442). 

N.B.—According to the map, where it is distinctly stated 
that the Ashongo live still twenty-five miles further from 
the end of his route, the distance would just amount to one 
hundred and fifty miles in a straight direction, He ought to 
have been satisfied with the Ischogo, who are said to live 
towards the east, close behind the Apingi. The Apingi of a 
yellowish-black. ° 


December 18.—Is formally invested with the in- 
signia of a chief (p. 443). 

N.B.—M. Du Chaillu, the first King of the Apingi. The 
land of the Apingi, a people unlike the neighbouring tribes, 
firmly settled, rich in palm-trees, and those all full of nuts 
at the time. 

The Apingi live mostly on those nuts, and get drunk with 
the palm-wine. The women much less dressed than the 
men. The latter, particularly, work the cloth from the fibres 
of the palm-trees, in pieces of two feet long and eighteen 
inches broad. They have a right of property in these trees, 
According to p. 464, also very clever iron-workers. 

December 20.—Went up the Rembo Apingiy, fol- 
lowed by a great many flat canoes. The river is 
bere bordered by several villages, surrounded by 
little woods of Ashango-trees, with eatable fruits of 
the size of an olive (p. 449). 

Rate, two or three miles per hour, which is very unlikely 
against a current of about five miles an hour (p. 497). 

The village of Agobi, where he landed and 
stayed the next day, is situated, according to the 
text, p. 454, thirty miles up the river; according to 
the map, not ten miles. Shoots here in Agobi’s village 
the Scrurus minutus, enumerated in Philadelphia 
among the collection of 1856 (p. 449). See last 
number. 

It is very noticeable, and [ think true, that the villages so 
far in the interior consist of one street, bordered on both sides 
by the closely-built huts of bark. For, where there is no 
sorghum or pennisetum, the conical African hut is likewise 
impossible. 

December 22.—Continues the navigation for about 
ten miles, through beautiful mountainous regions. 
The canoe capsized at last, no going further (p. 454). 

The current strong, the water everywhere 3-4 fathoms 
deep, muddy and yellow; but now the rainy season. The 
river comes, as nearly as possible, from the south. Again 
the magnetic variation is applied, and the river is laid on the 
map to south-south-east. 

December 23.—On the way back. 

December 24.—Returns in the evening from Re- 
mandji’s place, down the river, in a strong canoe, 
passing quickly the villages of the Kamba, Avija, 
Sunga, and Njavi tribes. The scenery is getting 
grander and bolder. Approaches the Samba Nagoshi 
falls, sixty miles, he thinks, from Remandji’s place. 
The river here began to break into rapids; the 
great fall only five or six miles distant. He could 
not get there by land, because no one would accom- 


| pany him (p. 457). 


How he got back from here to Remandji’s place, 
whether the sixty miles up the river against a cur- 
rent of five to six miles an hour in such canoes, or 


Encamps at the foot of a high hill, called Kungu | by land, he does not say. 


Here, at last, we get some general information about th 
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river and the tribes near it (p. 458). Down the river live 
the Njavi, Evili, Ngaloi, and Anenga, as given in the New 
York lecture and in my former paper. A 

His former account knows nothing of this journey, which, 
if realiy undertaken, is exceedingly interesting and curious. 
On the contrary, he excludes all possibility of having made 
it, when he says, “The Samba Nagoshi falls are said to be 
situated about ninety English miles from the Apingi down 
the river." How could he have said that, if he had been 
himself close by them, and had heard their roar? 


December 28.—Not only is he already at Re- 
mandji’s place again, but he sets out for the much 
more difficult journey into the mountains, towards 
the east, and makes on this very first day twenty- 
five miles “due east” (p. 459). 

December 29, “next morning.”—About twenty 
miles eastward, an Isogo village at night (p. 459). 

December 29 (bis).—Continues his journey. The 
road rocky, the forest dense (p. 460). 

This again was a perfectly scientific undertaking—“ an 
exploration of the mountain range ”—and he says, “ The 
problem I wished to solve was whether it continued its 
easterly direction, and to what probable distance. My hopes 
were bright, that I might now penetrate at least four hun- 
dred miles direct east, and settle the question of this hitherto 
unknown mountain range, so far across the continent.” 


December 30, “next morning.”—Through thick, 
dark forest without animal life. In the evening, ac- 
cording to his calculation sixty miles, in a crooked 
direction, from the last Isogo village, or something 
more than a hundred miles from Remandji’s place 
(p. 460). 


Here the greatest confusion prevails. The explorer was at 
an end with his materials for this new airy voyage. Not a 
syllable here of the mountains containing iron—a circum- 
stance on which he laid much stress in his lecture. 


December 31.—The ground getting rougher and 
rougher, the paths run along the current of moun- 
tain streams. Hopes to reach the Ashango country, 
and yet he knows that the Ashango or Ashongo 
lies twenty-five miles further on the other side of 
that point which he only reached the other day 
(p. 461). 

Thus he enters on the new year while on this tour of 
exploration in the equatorial wood-mountains. We are cu- 
rious to see what he will call it, 1860 or 1859. He could not 
well call it 1860, as he had then been long home; so he calls 
the 5th or 6th (because of the two 29ths of December) day 
of this journey, “Zhe next day, the first of 1859, and alas, 
the last of my eastward tour.’ After these quite general 
terms of an easterly direction (cf. p. 460, eastward—straight 
east), this road has again been laid down in a silly manner 
with an eye to the variations. 


1859. 

January 1, was the last day of his journey 
through the forest. At two in the afternoon he 
lies down overcome with fatigue and pain. The 
much-dreaded calamity had fallen upon him: his 
last pair of shoes gave out completely, he had no- 
thing more to eat, and there was no game (p. 461). 

January 2, next morning.—He started in this 
dreadfui state for the return, reached on the fifth day, 
Gth of January, the villages of Isogo ; lay there for 
aa then (January 10) to Remandji’s place 
(p. 462). 


Here it was, on the furthest point of his journey, where 
he made his men fix the American flag, brought with him 
for the purpose, on a tree on the highest hill. This fixing 
of the flag occurs twice on the same page. ‘I gave them 
my gun—commanded them to hang the bright little flag. 
Then, finding it impossible to advanee further, I sent two 
men to—fasten the American flag at its top." What a 
miserable humbug this whole affair is, and what a man 
without principle this M. Du Chaillu must be! In his first 
account he had stated that he fixed two flags, the American 
and the French, as that of his native country. Subsequently 
to this he takes leave of this furthest point, with the words 
(p. 462, end),“* It seemed too great a disappointment to stand 
as I did just here (i.e. high up on the pinnacle of some air- 
castle), to have within my grasp, almost, the solution of a 
curious and important geographical problem, and to leave 
it unsolved,’ 


January 16.—From Remandjji’s Place across the 
river, back through the marshy country and the 
swollen rivers, with sore feet (p. 465). 


After p. 464 one might really suppose that he gave New 
York papers to some of the chiefs of the interior, in order 
that they might paste them up on their huts as a sign that 
hehad been there. But this might just as well have been 
the case without his having been on the spot, as they would 
consider these leaves as charms and fetishes. 


_ January 22.—Alreadg gone from Olenda’s village 
in the Ashira country. 


We say already, in the full consciousness of the immense 
difficulties of travelling in these countries, especially in the 
rainy season, and in a state of thorough exhaustion ; for 
even if he could travel as fast on his way back as on his 


way there, he could not have arrrived at the earliest before 


ney back from Ashira to the Ofubu in three days instead of 
the two days of his journey there, . Finally—‘I finally 
managed to get off,” says the windy story-teller. 


January 24.—Reaches again the banks of the 
Ofubu (p. 467).! 

There he recounts the curious circumstance—curious, if 
true—that to the westward of the mountain-chain which 
divides the Ashira-plain from the low ground of the Ofubu 
and Ovenga, the short dry season, or Nkumuna, had set in 
a month before—that is, since about the 24th of December 
—so that to the westward of the mountains all the rivers 
were quite low, while to the eastward the rainy season was 
still in full force. This single fact seems to stand in con- 
nection with the general observation (p. 318), that the rainy 
season takes its course from the interior towards the shore, 
while the dry season begins at the shore and penetrates 
gradually into the interior, so that there is one month's dif- 
ference in the season at only a hundred and fifty miles in- 
terval, 

January 25.—Reached again Obindji’s village 
(p. 467). 

February 10.— Arrived at Biagano, on the lower 
Fernando Vaz (p. 467). 


Here too, he says, he only made one night's stay. 


March, April, May.—Had to wait here for four 
long months for a vessel (p. 469). 
une 1.—Sees a sail. Having carefully packed 
all his collec tions, he is off (p. 469). 
His other statements force him to be here on the 19th of 
February, 1859, or else he would have distributed his time 


better over the interior, Here therefore begins again the 
real year 1859, 


POSTSCRIPT. 


While our paper on M. Du Chaillu was passing 
through the press, the traveller himself, in order to 
ward off, as well as might be, the attacks made 
against his truthfulness, has added to the second 
edition of his work a paragraph, sufficient, as he sup- 
poses, to answer all objections. ‘This second edition 
was called for by the newness of the subject, aided 
by the attractive and vivid style in which he de- 


the forenoon of the 20th in Olenda, as he makes'the jour- | 





scribes his adventures, and which has made his book 
sell by thousands. He first of all says that he did 
not make the excursion to Cape Lopez after the 
journey up the Muni, but before it, namely, in the 
intermediate time between May and July, 1856. | 
This is intended not only to meet the objection 
above mentioned (see our note to p. 126) from M. | 
Du Chaillu’s letters, but a whole year is to be thus | 
gained? It will therefore be necessary to examine | 
this statement a little more closely. In the first | 
place M. Du Chaillu confesses by this statement | 
that he falsified the dates in his book, for we call it | 
Jalsifying if facts are so transposed, or said to be | 
transposed, not with respect to outer narrative, but | 
to inner arrangement and disposition, as M. Du 
Chaillu has done in his book. We refer to his own 
words, p. 24, where he says distinctly, that he made 
the Muni expedition first; and principally to the 
passage, p. 126, where he says distinctly that his 
stay at the Gabun, after his return from the Munda 
over the Ikoi creek, only lasted long enough to pre- 
pare for a journey to Cape Lopez. But then he him- 
self describes in the most explicit manner, and shows 
in the most varied way by the delineation of the ani- 
mal life and the vegetation, that his stay at Cape 
Lopez must have fallen in the height of the dry sea- 
| son ; he even adds, to make it quite sure, p. 181, that 
| this is just July— AND THE DRY SEASON ANSWERS 
| T0 our JuLy.” Now, according to his new arrange- 
ment, he could have spent there only the month of 
June at most, for it has not pleased M. Du Chaillu 
yet to alter the date of his leaving Corisco for the 
Mooni, the 27th July, 1856, although he may 
still succeed in doing that too. Again, the prepa- 
ration for such a journey required at least two or 
three weeks, and, what is now the principal point, 
M. Du Chaillu himself distinctly alleges (what be- 
sides could not be otherwise, as in his character of 
collector he had to go with his collections straight 
to Philadelphia), that he did not even go direct from 
Cape Lopez to the island of Corisco, but that he went 
with his collections, first of all to the Gaboon, where 
he was glad once more to take a little civilized com- 














fort (p. 185). Whence will the gentleman get his 
time for all this? 


The other reason which he assigns for his trans- | 
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Anengue—journeys which are entirely useless for 
geographical purposes, and which repeat themselves 
in every respect. The actual data of his letters, 


| printed in the Proceedings of the Academy of Phi- 
| ladelphia (see last number), from which we see 


clearly that it was on this journey, for which the 
Academy had furnished him with the means, that 
he first went to the Miini,—it is from there that he 
got his ‘first collection,—and that he went later 
only to Cape Lopez, are decisive proofs of the 


| futility of this new arrangement. These unfortu- 


nate letters—private letters, as M. Du Chaillu 
wrongly calls them—have very likely been pub- 
lished without M. Du Chaillu’s knowledge ; but we 
should think that the gentlemen who paid for the 
undertaking should have the right of publishing 
the letters which accompanied his collections. It was 
unlucky enough for him ; because these letters, to- 
gether with other proofs of his having been on the 
coast at certain periods, are the only reason for tlie 
curious arrangement of his material in the book, of 
his spending half-years on the coast, and then 
making, within a few months’ time, the most ex- 
tensive and perilous journeys of discovery through 
countries hitherto own, and just skipping over 
their description with a few words. Otherwise, M. 
Du Chaillu would have been much better able to 
distribute his adventurous material over the three 

ears at his disposal ; especially if he had described 

is travels on the Mini and Munda as made before. 

The whole make-up of the chronological arrange- 
ment betrays itself likewise by the author’s having 
imagined his stay in the Camma-Land to have fallen 
in the year 1858 and not 1857; for in 1858 the Sth 
of February happened to be a Friday (p. 187) and 
not in 1857, in which year he ought to have made 
that journey according to his new chronological 
canon. Nor was the 29th of May, 1858, a Sunday 
(p. 291); but it was in 1859. 

But our proofs are not, on the whole, taken from 
dates ; which might well get confused in an account 
of travels, but they are grounded on facts and inter- 
nal evidence. But to this we must object, that M. 
Du Chaillu in this new appendix to his preface 
wants to make us believe that, while he describes in 
his book the time from his return from the interior, 
middle of February, 1859, to his departure for 
North America, as extremely monotonous and dull, 
and spent in packing, writing, and illness (p. 468), 
he has during this same time explored the Delta of 
the Ogobai and neighbouring districts. The reader 
will remember that we (analysis to p. 193) were 
sorely puzzled what time we should assign to this 
journey! Such things are really more than childish. 

With the exception of that addition to the pre- 
face in this new issue of Du Chaillu’s book (which 
does not on the title-page pretend to be a new edi- 
tion), nothing has beer altered, not even the two 
hideous mistakes about the direction of the Mam- 
biinai and Nundai. 

And so we take our leave of this book, and will 
briefly recapitulate our opinion about it. We have 
never thought of denying that Du Chaillu has 
spent several years on the Gabin and the neigh- 
bouring coast between 1° north and 2° south of the 
Equator, nor that he has been roaming about hunt- 
ing and collecting at some little distance from the 
coast ; but we assert, that instead of giving his hunt- 
ing adventures as such, he tries to palm off on the 
public the information about the interior which he 
obtained from the natives, as a scientific geographi- 
cal exploration of countries which he in reality 
never visited, and that he for this purpose long 
afterwards arranged the whole into a systematic 
scheme. 

It follows from this that we can recommend the 
book to any one who wants to get a general idea 
about the nature and inhabitants of countries 
hitherto so little known, and who is content to read 
an entertaining book; but we must warn both the 
geographer and the naturalist against adopting a 
single chorographical statement of M. Du Chaillu’s, 
even in regard to the coast, or against taking one of 
the general assertions of M. Du Chaillu’s with re- 
spect to the interior, at a distance of sixty miles 
from the coast, as a fact, For it is precisely in this 
equatorial region, where the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the countries south and north merge, 


| positions, viz. to avoid repetitions, is likewise utterly | that all depends on exactitude in regard to place and 
| futile, when we compare his double journeys to the | time. And so the whole material of this book with 
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respect to the ‘seasons in those: countries, however 
interesting it may be, is thoroughly uncertain and 
useless, 

We conclude with the fervent wish, that now, 
while so many sacrifices are being made for the ex- 
ploration of this continent, the scientific public may 
no longer be humbugged with purposely falsified 
materials, which they must afterwards root out with 
infinite trouble. Every later journey is sure to 
rectify the results of a former one, however con- 
scientiously the traveller may have worked; but 
truthfulness is the first demand on the traveller in 
those regions. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


FLORENCE, July 26. 

Tue unmistakable and very easily explained in- 
feriority of Rome and its inhabitants to Florence 
and the heirs of the old Tuscan civilization in all 
that constitutes capacity for progress, has been in- 
sisted on in my last letter, as a reason for resisting 
the natural temptation to make a city, with so 
unique a history and position as Rome, the capital 
of Italy. To those who adequately comprehend 
the influences which a capital exercises on the rest 
of a nation, this consideration would appear abun- 
dantly sufficient to forbid the idea of such an ar- 
rangement. But it is by no means the only fact 
which militates strongly in favour of the same con- 
clusion. 

The sanitary conditions of Rome are such as 
ought abundantly to suffice to make all thought of 
raising it to the rank of the capital of a new nation 
wholly out of the question, even if every other con- 
sideration were strongly in its favour. So over- 
riding, so palpable, and so readily understood is this 
objection, that it seems extraordinary that any idea 
of setting it aside should ever have been entertained. 
That a nation, unfettered by anything except _its 
own will, perfectly free to fix its new capital in 
whatever spot the best wisdom may select, and hav- 
ing such a territory as Italy, and so many noble ci- 
ties among which to choose, should, with its eyes 
open, deliberately fix on a pestilence-haunted spot, 
deadly during the best months of the year to all 
save those inured to it from infancy, and often most 
sao even to them, does seem incredible. 

ven now, when all those who are engaged in 
carrying on the comparatively small and much 
neglected affairs of the Administration, are Romans 
“to the manner born,” Rome is, during the 
months of July, August, and September, deserted 
by every soul who can leave it. Many departments 
of the Government are altogether shut up, and the 
business of them suspended during the whole of 
that time. Of others, the staff get away to the 
neighbouring mountains which border the Cam- 
pagna, and come in daily for a few hours to transact 
the most indispensable business: and the business 
deemed at Rome indispensable and not put-off-able 
is little indeed. But the administration of the king- 
dom of Italy could not be carried on in any such 
way, even admitting that the sittings of the Parlia- 
ment could be so arranged that they never should 
encroach on the period of greatest danger. And 
putting out of the question the consideration of the 
purely official life, which in so very many shapes 
and classes has to be passed inevitably at the seat of 
government, it should be remembered, though it is 
difficult to realize the fact in all its infinite bearings, 
how terrible a disadvantage to a progressive country 
must be a capital where all kinds of life, commer- 
cial, pleasurable, or other, has to. be suspended an- 
nually for a quarter of the entire year. Not that 
Rome is by any means a healthy or desirable resi- 
dence in May, June, or October ! 

It is strongly asserted by those Italians who are 
bent on making “the Eternal City ” their capital, 
that this curse may be removed, and Rome rendered 
healthy. And this assertion, constantly put forward 
by the advocates of such a step, may be noted as an 
admission that without such amelioration the plan 
could not be maintained. But the hopes of this an- 
ticipated improvement in the climate of Rome and 
its Campagna are uncertain; and if ever realized 


a pestilential capital has done mischief incalculable 
in retarding the material and social progress of the 
kingdom. 

It is probable that the atmospheric influences of 
the Roman climate may be ameliorated ; it is pos- 
sible that the causes which generate pestilence in 
and around the city may be wholly extirpated. But 
it must be remembered that these causes are by no 
means accurately known ; that they have baffled the 
researches and investigations of men of science for 
many generations, Jt is very far from clear what 
measures may have the effect of lessening or getting 
rid of the “malaria.” When an Englishman hears 
of malaria, he gt once connects it with the idea of 
fens and marshes, and supposes that efficient drainage 
must be a sure and adequate remedy for the evil. 
But, be the cause of the unhealthiness of Rome 
what it may, it is certain that no such simple theory 
will suffice to account for it. The Campagna is by 
no means a region of fen or swamp; it is not even 
a flat country ; many of the most notoriously pesti- 
ferous spots are on comparatively high ground. The 
whole subject is both historically and scientifically 
a very difficult and mysterious one. There does, 
however, seem reason to think that increased popu- 
lation and cultivation of the soil would have the 
effect of improving the climate. But it is but too 
evident that these remedies are just the very things 
which the nature of the mischief makes it almost 
impossible to apply. The Campagna must be thickly 
inhabited before it can be healthy ; and it must be 
healthy before it can be thickly inhabited. Never- 
theless, some small efforts at increased cultivation 
have been made, chiefly by Prince Borghese, with 
some degree of partial success; and an ever-in- 
creasing measure of success may be anticipated from 
further efforts in the same direction. But it is very 


would increase the objection. However discrowned, 
the Pope would, to the feelings of many, even of those 
least friendly to his rule, be still a sovereign; and 
mere matters of ceremonial and etiquette would con- 
stantly have the effect of placing the Government in 
a false position, and exhibiting the ministers, and 
the sovereign himself, to the nation in a light and in 
a relationship very far from desirable. 

There are also various reasons connected with 
smaller matters of local convenience, into which it is 
unnecessary to enter here, but which all point to the 
same conclusion, and contribute to strengthen the 
case against Rome, as the capital of the kingdom of 
Italy. And the objections which have been adduced, 
being as they are for the most part not merely simple 
and permanent disadvantages, but fraught with ill 
consequences of a truly illimitable and incalculable 
nature, ought to have force to withhold the Italians 
from yielding to the childish temptation of adorning 
their new nationality with a great-sounding name, 
and that truly a mere nominis umbra,—even if the 
only choice lay between Rome and such cities as 
Milan or Bologna. But when the competition is 
between Rome and such a city as Florence, possess- 
ing in a very remarkable degree all those importunt 
qualifications in which Rome is so manifestly de- 
ficient, and a singularly felicitous combination of 
other advantageous circumstances into the bargain, 
it does seem that to decide wrong in the matter 
would be one of the most deplorable and fatal mis- 
takes ever made by an enlightened and civilized 
people. 

In another and last letter on this very important 
and interesting subject, I purpose pointing out the 
claims possessed by Florence to become the capital 
of Italy, and the brilliant advantages that would 





manifest that the progress of such amelioration 
must be slow, and that several generations, at all | 
events, must pass away, before the sanitary condi- 
tion of Rome can be such as to fit it to be the site 
of a great capital; but by that time the capital of | 
Italy ought to be, and will, if its advancement be | 
not impeded by so fatal an error in the choice of its | 
site, be in a condition to rival any one of the great 
cities of Europe. 

Another point, unhappily of no small importance in | 
the choice of a site for a continental capital, is its | 
comparative merit or demerit in a strategetic point 
of view ; and in this respect also Rome is, in the opi- 
nion of those who are entitled to be considered as au- 
thorities upon such a subject, very deficient, posi- 
tively considered, and yet more so when compared 
with the peculiar advantages of Florence in this mat- 
ter. It is true that mediseval feats of arms do not fur- 
nish the means of inferring much respecting the pro- 
babilities of modern warfare ; yet the fact is not alto- 
gether irrelevant, that Rome never could oppose any 
resistance worth speaking of to a besieging army, 
whereas the defence of Florence against an over- 
powering force was one of the most obstinate and 
remarkable on record. 

The reasons against making Rome the capital of 
Italy which have been here given, are such as would 
exist in all their force, even if the Pope and the 
Papacy were entirely banished from the Eternal 
City. But “the Roman Question” is not likely to 
be solved by any such immediate consummation; 
and any arrangement of it short of this would leave 
in full force yet another, and many friends of Italy 
would say.the most insuperable of all the objections 
against the plan in question. Indeed, those Italians 
who are the most eager for “proclaiming the unity 
of Italy from the heights of the Capitol,” almost 
universally admit that Rome cannot be thought of 
for the Italian capital, as long as any shred of tem- 
poral authority remains to the Pontiff. No scheme 
of confining his dominions to the Leonine city (as 
that part of Rome is called which lies on the right- 
hand bank ot the Tiber, around St. Peter’s and the 
Vatican) would avail. No plan, in the opinion of 
many Italians, which should permit the Pope to 
continue in the city, even with such spiritual autho- 
rity as must for many a year yet belong to the chief 
priest of Catholic Christendom, would suffice to pre- 
vent the Pope from being a very dangerous neigh- 
bour to the Court and the Parliament. The long- 
accustomed immemorial habits and ways of Roman 
society, which could not for some time be got out of 





will assuredly not be so before the misfortune of a 


accrue to the nation from assigning to her that 
position. T. A. T. 





THE LANDSCAPES OF CALAME. 


Drespen.—Letrsic, July 31. 

Landscape is a department of Art especially cul- 
tivated in England. Rural life and rural scenery 
are especially dear to the English, and this taste 
shows itself as much in the garden-plots and strips 
of flower-beds attached to the smoky town-dwell- 
ing, as in the lengthened sojourn at the pleasant 
country-seat, and the minute and never-failing de- 
scriptions of the appearances of Nature to be found 
in all our novels. A fine landscape painting never 
fails to command attention in England; and it is 
this sympathy with Nature, and this appreciation of 
every truthful delineation of her changes and ap- 
pearances, that has called forth such landscape pain- 
ters as we can‘ proudly call our own. Landscape 
painting flourished among us when in other depart- 
ments of Art we had not much to boast of. 

Being delighted ourselves with some works we 
have seen by Calame, and wishing that others may 
also have an opportunity of admiring these master- 
pieces, we have determined to devote a short space 
to their discussion. They are the property of a gen- 
tleman of Dresden, Mr. Hildebrandt, who would, no 
doubt, kindly allow an amateur to view them at his 
house. 

Calame is a Swiss by birth, and it is in the de- 
lineation of the scenery of his own country, with all 
the phenomena attendant on high mountain-ranges 
and deep valleys, that he so pre-eminently excels. 
Some of his pictures strike you—nay, startle you ~ 
at first sight, by the deception they produce. In 
one picture, Mont Blanc, the dark pine on the fore- 
ground seems to stand out from the sky, as illu- 
sively as any object in a diorama. The longer you 
look, the more wonderful does the effect appear. 
And yet all is made out with the care of a study, 
and the foreground, effective as it is when viewed 
as a whole, will be found full of beautiful detail 
when examined more closely. The aerial distance 
is most masterly, and the top of “the Monarch of 
Mountains,” brilliantly, white in the blue sky, seems 
removed from you an endless distance. The bright 
patches of sky appearing through the branches of 
the pine on the foreground separate them from the 
rest of the picture, so that you think you might 
stand on every separate bough. With regard to ef- 
fect, this is the most striking of the three, though 
we prefer another mountain picture, The Jungfrau, 





the old ruts in which they have been wont to run, 


to this one. It is full of little episodes, such as he- 
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token the close observer of Nature. The bits of 
cloud flying about midway up the mountain-sides, 
the haze in the valley so gradually blending with 
the earth and air that it is difficult to say where 
each begins and ends, the peculiar looks and co- 
louring of the rocks and snow-fields, the general 
impression, too, which such desolate spots leave be- 
hind on the beholder, all is given with a truthful- 
ness which proclaims at once the constant and loving 
observer. There is not in this picture the effect of 
the other, which astonishes ; but the more you dwell 
on it, and examine the snow-fields, the beds of loose 
stones that have rolled into the vale, the blasted 
trees, the a ce of the mountain summit, the 
more you will acknowledge its marvellous truth and 
own its excellence. 

A third picture, The Vier-Waldstiédter See, is 
bright and calm and sunny, but though very good, 
you feel you have seen works similar to it before ; 
whilst the two others at once arrest you, and at the 
very first glance you become aware that such land- 
— as these you hitherto had seldom met with. 

ere is in them all the truthfulness and indivi- 
duality which characterized the works of Constable; 
they are portraits, and mark, moreover, the 
teristic features of the day and hour, as he so loved 
to do in all his pictures. Nor must it be imagined 
that this great truthfulness in the parts prevents the 
work, as a whole, from being steeped in a poetical 
atmosphere. But just as we find in the very truth- 
fullest descriptions of Wordsworth—those of moun- 
tain scenery, for example,—the very grandest poetry, 
so in these really great achievements of Calame we 
find the finest imagination linked with the exactest 
truth. 


So great was our admiration of these works that 
we resolved to visit Leipsic on learning that there 
were four other large pictures by the same artist in 
the public gallery of that town. And well were we 
repaid for our journey. These four works, hanging 
together, are each pervaded by totally different 
qualities. It is therefore particularly interesting to 
be able to see them thus side by side. 

The first is a view taken high up among the 
mountains of Switzerland. The clouds, hanging 
low and threatening, drive along gloomily ; the 
mists are being dispersed by the wind, and sailing 
on rapidly. There is in the middle distance a strip 
of shade cast by passing clouds, which makes the 
light beyond peculiarly impressive. There is con- 
fusion in the air ; a hubbub of the elements; all is 
mixed up together, and driving and whirling on- 
wards, while here and there a peak just shows itself 
in the upper air. On the foreground all is desolate— 
loose stones and rubble, and bleached and torn 
stems of trees. Whoever has been much in the 
mountains will marvel at the skill that could seize 
and fix so truthfully the various features of such an 
event. 





upturned and quivering, and the rain is dashing 
down in torrents. The whole of the foreground is 
saturated with water, and over the plashing earth 
a solitary wanderer, wrapped in a cloak, is struggling 
forward on his way. e murky sky is full of 
gloom ; to the left, over and among the trees, all is 
black from the passing tempest ; indistinct, yet not 
blotty ; while on the horizon, to the left, there is 
light upon the hills, telling that the worst is over. 
The left of the picture reminded us strongly of that 
- of Constable’s great work, Salisbury Cathedral. 

he very air is wet and clammy, the clouds are sur- 
charged and watery, the ground is sodden, the 
blast is driving every branch and leaf, and every 
blade of grass is beaten to the earth. It is as true 
to Nature as is possible ; yet there is in it a peculiar 
moral atmosphere, so to say, which at once removes 
all commonplace, and inspires with a spirit of 
poetry. And it is this unison of the two qualities, 
each in a very high degree, which gives the land- 
scapes of Calame such great merit. They are re- 
markable works, and we wish that all those who are 
able to appreciate such may profit of the first op- 
portunity of seeing them. 
In going to or coming from Dresden, most per- 
sons would be inclined to think it hardly worth 
while to stop at Leipsic for the sake of the works of 
art they might find there. And yet they would be 
wrong in their supposition; for besides the land- 
scapes of Calame alluded to above, there are in the 
collection of the Museum a certain number of 
modern works of great excellence, and well deserving 
attention. We would direct the visitor’s notice to 
the following :—Two pictures by Wickenberg, a 
Swede: Fishing on the Ice, and the Interior of a 
Fisherman's Hut. There is, too, a fine Head of an 
Old Man, by Winterhalter. A Landscape: Lake, 
with Mountain Background, by Carl Hummel. A 
Mountain Scene, by Heinlein. The Finding of 
Moses, by Papety. This is the most original treat- 
ment of the subject we have ever seen. The 
princess, with thorough Egyptian features and ex- 
pression, is lying on the ground, and her hand- 
maidens, some standing, others kneeling, are around 
her. The child, that has just been discovered, is 
brought to her by one of them, and the others look 
on with more or less apathy and listlessness. It is 
a most charming group ; and the countenances. are 
evidently studies made in the land of the Pharaohs. 
The desert is seen, with its intermediate dreary ex~- 
panse stretching away in the distance, and the 
colouring of sky and land is such as he only who 
had studied that particular nature on the spot 
could possibly have rendered. There is one female 
figure, with her back to the desert and the sun, es- 
pecially striking. It is altogether a most original 
work. 

Sheep in a Storm, by Verboeckhoven, is admirably 


clouds with one foot advanced, and the other 
raised and slightly bent, as if stepping downwards, 
Every one who knows the famous picture—and 
who does not know it?—will have felt what calm 
and placid self-possession and dignity there is in 
the whole figure; and there is a like placidity,in 
this personification of the painter, who was called 
divine. His right hand is on his breast; the short 
tunic or mantle falls in few and simply-arrayed 
folds around his person ; on the head is the peculiar 
picturesque cap, with which we all are acquainted ; 
and the delicately-formed lower limbs, unshaded by 
cloak or drapery, are seen in all their fine outlines. 
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Essays and Observations on Natural History, 
Anatomy, Physiology, Psychology, and Geo- 
logy. By John Hunter, F.R.S. Edited by 
Richard Owen, F.R.S., D.C.L. Vol. L., 
pp. 403, and Vol. IL, pp. 502. 


SECOND NOTICE. 


Iy our last notice we confined our observations 
exclusively to the first volume of the posthu- 
mous papers of John Hunter. In the present 
and concluding paper we shall give a brief no- 
tice of a second volume, also published under 
the editorship of Professor Owen, and which, 
though less interesting to the general public 
than the first volume, is still of great value, as 
showing the industry, almost without parallel, 
of its author. But let us for a short time yet 
pe before us volume one, and, as far as space 

ill permit, gather some of its more interesting 
passages. p d 

At page 113 we are introduced to the ideas 
of Hunter respecting life and the living prin- 
ciple. He opens by an analogy as between 
animal life and combustion. ‘I would con- 
sider,” he says, ‘life as a fire, or something 
similar, which might, for distinction’s sake, be 
called animal fire.” This view was not origi- 
nal on the part of Hunter; it is one of the 
oldest suspicions on record. The fire burning 
ever in the temple of Vesta, ‘‘calor vitalis,” was 
a symbol of this thought; and the same thought 
filling the minds of the Greek philosophers, of 
the Latin poets, of the chemists of the middle 
ages, has come to us in a variety of poetical 
phases and typical figures familiar to all; ‘the 





painted, and the expression and characteristics of 


Next to this is the Temple of Postum, the time | the individual animals show with what attention 
sunset, with all the ground golden and brilliant and | and observation the artist had studied their nature 
glowing. It is in strong contrast to its neighbour; | and instincts. It is a master-piece in its way. 


all here is calm and quiet, but a sadness pervades 


Cows in a Meadow, by Brascassal. Broad, und 


the spot which not unfrequently is felt when day | sunny, and cheerful, there is air in the picture, and 
departs with such gorgeous splendour. How dif- | the swallows are careering through it right joyfully. 


ferent the atmosphere enveloping each! Yet in both 


Children dancing, by B. de Loose, of Brussels. 


there is melancholy and desolation; but in one is | Also a picture by a prince of Java, Raden Saleh, 
the ruin caused by the raging elements, in the other | representing a wild-bull hunt. The composition is fire, for which we are indebted to the vigorous 


the desolateness left behind by departed ages. 
A third 


large canvas gives a view of the chain of 


good, and the picture is interesting on account of 


Monte Rosa and Cervin. What a solitude! All| animate them. It is evidently true to nature. 


is lying in imperturbable stillness, and the clear out- 
lines—clear and distinct even in the remotest dis- 
tance—serve only to make you feel what a lifeless 


the men’s faces, and the different expressions which | 


Below, in the room devoted to casts and sculp- ; : : “a 
ture, is a really good figure in bronze by A. Giroux, | mal combustion and ordinary combustion strik 


of Paris, representing a Neapolitan improvisator, | gly apparent. 


lamp of life,” ‘‘ the heat of passion,” “‘ the fire 
of genius,” who, learned or unlearned, has not 
heard these utterances, and said them, and con- 
nected them with his own existence? But in 
Hunter's time this general and poetical expres- 
sion was being construed into a scientific for- 
mula, on a basis material and substantial. ‘The 
discovery that the products of the animal com- 
bustion were identical with those of a common 


but eccentric Black, and the succeeding disco- 
| very of vital air, since called oxygen, had in their 
combined forces made the analogy between ani- 


Thus we need not wonder so 


world is around you. Thisis the essential character | It is a bit of genuine Italian life. We were as greatly that Hunter should have supported the 


of high mountain-ranges ; and no one, who is him- 
self not senseless as a stone, will have stood amid 


the mighty forms of the Alps without having ex- | hints will be equally so with ourselves. 


i aegoe it overwhelmingly. And the very same 


eeling possesses you in standing before and dwell 
ing on this picture. 


Now comes a fourth, as different from the last two 
It is no extended view, no 
picturesque spot, no grand pile of rock, and yet 
how it fixes your attention! It is a blinding storm | traiture. 


as light from darkness. 











surprised as pleased at finding such a good col- | analogy, but rather that his acute mind did 
lection here, and we think whoever profits of these | not follow it out further, and institute experi- 


' ment upon it, than indulge, as it were, on life 


But te return to Dresden. A statue of Raphael | as an abstraction, and as something essential to 
by Professor Hihnl, from whose hand emanated the | the body in action, yet distinct from it, as an 
figures which adorn the exterior of the Dresden | entity, and yet not recognizable, except through 
Gallery, deserves notice. The figure in question is 
slender and delicately formed ; the long neck is very | Se ctl, S : : 
characteristic, and adds to the likeness of the por- combinations in the particles of matter. It is, 


Raphael is represented stepping down- 


| matter, and as an effect of modifications or 


| indeed, most difficult to make out what idea 


of rain and wind that is here represented. In the | wards, as though descending with his heavenly art, | John Hunter held on life and its manifesta- 


centre of the picture is a group of trees, the out- | and bringing it earthwards to men. 


The artist, 


‘tions; his opinions have been canvassed over 


skirts of a wood; on the right is a vision of rocks | consciously or unconsciously, has reproduced in his | @2d over again, but with no advantage to the 
gleaming out of the tempest. The wind is beating | Raphael the movement of the Madonna of Raphael | reading of the great problem. If we were to 


the streaming branches of the trees, the leaves are in the Dresden Gallery. She, too, stands amid put into a history what should seem nearest to 
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his conception, we should pick out of his pages 
a few leading sentences, as the shortest, and 
perhaps the safest process, for in these the really 
approachable is embodied. 

Taking up this method, then, in an ana- 
lysis of his views, his doctrines are—(a) That 
life does not depend on structure or organi- 
zation, inasmuch as the least organized ani- 
mals are most tenacious of life; as different 
animals with the same organization are very 
different with respect to their being easy or 
difficult to be killed by the stoppage of those 
operations that continue life ; and lastly, as in 
two animals, the construction of which is ex- 
actly the same, one will die much sooner than 
another from deprivation of food, owing to 
some peculiarity in the principle of life. (b) 
That the living principle is the same in all ani- 
mals, inasmuch as one part of an animal trans- 
planted into a different part continues to grow 
as before, acquiring no new disposition from 
the part into which it has been transplanted ; 
thus the spur of a cock transplanted to the 
comb continues to grow as a spur, unchanged 
by the fact of its position in a new locality. (c) 
That the principle called simple life is much 
more in some animals than in others. (d) That 
simple life is in much greater perfection in 
animals having a simple organization than in 
those that have a complex organization. ‘ Sim- 
ple life is in proportion to the imperfection of 
the animal.” (¢) That simple life is much 
stronger in vegetables thanin animals. ‘These 
propositions, put forward in the book now in | 
hand, while they are not altogether consonant | 
with views on the same subject given by our 
author in other of his works, convey a fair 
impression of his general conception of life. 
Obscure enough, it is true, is that conception ; 
but what is to be expected more? The man 
could not think beyond the range of his know- 
ledge, or the knowledge of his time; and if in 
these days we object to his hypothesis as based 
on a premise itself ingeniously hypothetical, we 
may excuse the act and even admire the argu- 
ment, and content ourselves in admitting that 
although the method of exposition does not ac- 
cord with the rigid rules of modern demonstra- 
tive science, the whole question remains as yet 
in abeyance, approaching towards experimen- 
tal and visible truth, but still unrevealed in 
the fulness of demonstration. 

Turning from the chapters on life, and pass- 
ing over many pages devoted to anatomical 
and physiological details, we alight on ** Ob- 
servations on Psychology,” and find a series 
of remarks very singular in kind. A cap- 
tious critic might perhaps take opportunity 
here to point out that Hunter, instead of being 
the unlearned, unread man he is generally con- 
sidered to have been, was, in the matter of 
metaphysics, exceedingly well read, and even 
indebted to his predecessors for many of his 
thoughts and suggestions. Such a critic might 
indicate definitions in Hunter as identical with 
what may be met with in Locke, as, for ex- 
ample, in the definition of consciousness, which 
Locke gives by saying that ‘‘ consciousness is 
the perception of what passes in one’s own 
mind,” and Hunter, by the statement, “ that 
consciousness is an impression of the mind of 
its own existence, or rather of the existence of 
the mind and of its actions ;” and so he might 
go on, and from Locke, Hobbes, and, of course, 
Shakespere, find close analogy with that 
which Hunter has written. We, however, 
without giving Hunter the credit for being 
a profound metaphysician, and indeed congra- 
tulating the world that he was not given to 
metaphysical subtleties, believe that the few 
— which he did indite on psychological 
earning were the pure results of his own | 





thoughts, expressed in his own clearest but 
naturally difficult style. The illustrations he 
gives relative to his own particular opinions 
are curiously quaint and apt. Thus, he 
tells us, ‘‘ the mind is often in opposition to 
itself: the state of the mind if strong shall 
get the better of another state which is weak, 
or the stronger state shall not allow the 
weaker to rise ; although the mind isso cireum- 
stanced at the time as to have one state raised, 
if the other state which is stronger had not 
already taken possession of the mind, or driven 
the other out ;” and, having delivered this pro- 
position he illustrates it by two interesting 
facts which took place within himself when he 
went to see Mrs. Siddons’s acting. He went, 
having a full conviction that he should be very 
much affected, but unfortunately he had not 
put a handkerchief into his pocket, and the 
distress he was in for the want of that requisite 
when one is crying, and the kind of fear that 
he should cry stopped up every tear, so that 
he was ashamed that he did not cry and could 
not cry. 

Undoubtedly, too, some of his aphorisms 
are comprehensive and good, and contrast fa- 
vourably with those of professed metaphy- 
sicians. Thus he defines anxiety: ‘‘ A fixed 
principle fixes the mind, but a doubtful one 
leaves it no rest. Anxiety is expressive of the 
union of two passions, desire and fear.” Thus, 
also, he defines instinct: ‘‘ Whatever impulse 
of action we have which does not arise from 
the knowledge of the event, or from a motive, 
is instinct ; and whatever action arises from an 
intention, is reason.” And thus, again, he 
explains the belief in futurity: ‘‘ ‘The belief in 
futurity is from custom. It arises from the re- 
petition of events that arise naturally out of 
apparent causes, and which are every day show- 
ing themselves.” 

Lastly, there follow in this psychological de- 
partment of Hunter, a few miscellaneous notes 
and apothegms, which put one strongly in mind 
of the Ornamenta Rationalia of Bacon, and the 
sayings of the ‘* Preacher.” If Mr. Tupper 
has not yet seen these newly exposed philoso- 
phical Hunterian proverbs, we commend them 
to his notice: distilled from his retort, he 
might start a new volume on the spot. Let us 
favour the reader with one or two of these 
apothegms in their concentrate form :— 

‘“* There never was a man that wanted to be 
a great man, ever was a great man.” 

‘The degree of estimation in which any 
profession is held, becomes the standard of the 
estimation in which the professors hold them- 
selves.” 

‘It is much more pardonable to fall into an 
error than to follow an error.” 

‘When a man gives up anything, he has 
either a weak mind or no fertility of genius.” 

“Tt requires a great deal of courage in a 
man to continue poor while it is in his power 
to get rich.” 

From psychology we are led to the study of 
a paper on “* Extraordinary Fossils,” or, as the 
term now goes, ‘‘ Paleontology.” The history 
of this paper is, of all parts of the volumes we 
are considering, the most striking. For rea- 
sons which are equally fair to himself and to 
his own fame, Professor Owen introduces this 
section of the Hunterian work as embodied in 
his lectures delivered at the College of Sur- 
geons in 1855. We gather from these sources 
of information, that whilst Hunter had not 
neglected the study of fossil organic remains, 
he lived to publish little respecting them. His 
first written labours in this direction were 
communicated to the Royal Society in 1793, in 
a paper entitled ‘On the Fossil Bones pre- 
sented to the Royal Society by his Most Serene 








Highness the Margrave of Anspach.” The 
paper was not printed in the Transactions un- 
til after the death of its author; and, although 
it is very characteristic of the man, it gives, 
according to Professor Owen, but a poor idea 
of the extent to which he (Hunter) had carried 
his examination and collection of organic fossil 
remains. He deals in this communication on 
the manner in which the organic animal mat- 
ter exists in petrified structures. 

The first memoir was soon followed up by 
another, On Extraneous Fossils and their Rela- 
tions: the paper was penned by Mr. Clift, re- 
vised by Hunter, and was taken, as Mr. Clift 
believed, to the Royal Society. The sequel 
deserves attention. It appears that in the 
previous paper read before the Society, Mr. 
Hunter, referring to the periods of time during 
which the fossil remains had been resting in 
the earth, had used the term ‘“ thousands of 
years.” This had attracted’ some attention, 
and in the second paper the scrutincers 
having found out that a chronology of the 
earth was given, anything but Mosaic in its 
calculations, the pious authorities recommended 
Hunter to submit the manuscript to a geologi- 
cal friend, before sending it in for formal ac- 
ceptance and perusal by the Society. Major 
Rennell undertook the conveyance of this wish, 
and suggested that a term used in the manu- 
script, ‘‘ many thousands of centuries,” should 
be qualified by the expression ‘‘ many thou- 
sand years ;” for, says the Major, “although I 
have no quarrel with any opinions relating to 
the antiquity of the globe, yet there are a 
description of persons, very numerous and very 
respectable in every point but their pardon- 
able superstitions, who will dislike any men- 
tion of a specific period that ascends beyond 
six thousand years.” It is a rich morsel this 
anecdote, so characteristic of the Mrs. Grundy 
free-thinking school, which knows the truth, 
but fears ‘‘ respectable superstitions :” it is a 
picture never to be erased, either in past or 
current history; we have Major Rennells now 
as heretofore, even in the Royal Society : safe 
men, who do not say all they think, even 
though they may be called on to edit the 
works of men who do say all they think with- 
out reservation. 

To the honour of Hunter be it recorded, he 
refused to retract or compromise ; so the paper 
was actually withdrawn from the Royal Society, 
but fortunately was not lost. It came into Pro- 
fessor Owen’s hands, through Clift, and is now 
embodied with the rest of the posthumous com- 
munications imperishably. It enhances greatly 
the opinion we must form of John Hunter, 
thus to learn the independence of his charac- 
ter and life; nor was this the only occasion on 
which he testified the same correctly proud 
contempt for sycophancy and poe of 
truth. When on another occasion he stood as 
a scientific witness at a great trial for murder, 
and in spite of the scowling of the judge, 
gave his evidence, and outstood its unpopu- 
larity without fear or shame, he exercised the 
same manly art. With him, indeed, the code 
of Jerome stood ever forward: “ If an offence 
came out of truth, better is it that the offence 
come than the truth be concealed.” 

The two papers themselves in all respects indi- 
cate an authorship vigorous, free, and enlarged 
by collateral pursuits, to an extent which ren- 
ders the reading great in design and often 
happy in argument. Throwing aside all mere 
speculative views as to the former condition of 
the earth, and not permitting any question of 
the past to be considered except by the lights 
and shadows of the present, Hunter’s thought 
was, as his commentator keenly expresses, ** to 
explain the past by what we know of the pre- 
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sent ; and not to invent causes, now unknown, 
by speculations on cosmogony. - How far such 
* were from his habit of thought is shown by 
the following :—‘ Any changes that may take 
place are superficial respecting the size of the 
globe itself; for we have no reason to suppose 
that the material causes of change, such as 
water, are deep.’ ... Thus the proper aim of 
geological investigation, the right way of in- 
vestigating, and the true extent of the field of 
investigation, are at the outset recognized and 
defined by Hunter.” 

We pass finally from the perusal of this first 
volume to the second, of which mention has 
already been made. We find in this book an 
assorted collection of observations on compara- 
tive anatomy. 

An Introduction, included in some twenty- 
one lines, gives the author's view of the way 
in which comparative anatomy should be stu- 
died. It is fit only, he says, to be studied by 
those that understand a good deal of the hu- 
man body and the general animal economy ; 
“for if they do not understand the standard, 
they cannot understand the variations from 
it.” Yet he adds, further on, that. the human 
body is not a standard in every part for com- 
apy anatomy ; for though the brain may 

a standard, yet the teeth are not. Itseems, 
indeed, that the very copiousness of his know- 
ledge embarrassed Hunter in the matter of 
classification of animals, and led him ulti- 
mately, laying aside standards in general, to 
group together such animals as have the same 
anatomical characters, and to leave them un- 
compared with other animals of a different 
standard. He felt it too great a labour, i.e., 
to work in perfect order from any given centre, 
and, as the result of this feeling, left us an im- 
perfect classification that he might leave us a 
more perfect anatomical history—a truly for- 
tunate resolve ; for had he, not ingenious in 
construction, but almost unapproachable in the 
analysis of facts, wearied himself in the at- 
tempt to classify, then had his life been frit- 
tered away and labours of overwhelming cha- 
racter been left undeveloped. The contents of 
the second volume show to what a loss the world 
would have been subjected had the labourer 
worked at the abstractions instead of the reali- 
ties, and aimed at poetry with a mind barely 
adapted to prose. The volume is wonderful as 
the record of the labours of one man, of la- 
bours, too, derived from observations of nature 
made under circumstances disadvantageous in 
kind, and exacting in pursuit a positiveness 
and fidelity that should be lasting as the struc- 
tures which it was the object of those labours 
to lay before the intellect of the future—an 
intellect which should not only read but com- 
pare, and from the picture of the author turn 
with critical eye to the author’s originals. 
Those who would be interested in following up 
the study of the structures of animals must go 
to this volume itself. To attempt the conden- 
sation of any section of the work would be 
futile : to uphold, by reproduction of it in these 
columus, any particular part or chapter, would 
be unfair to the whole. 

The world of letters and the world of science 
will each alike rejoice that these two volumes 
have been saved, and alike recognize the abi- 

lity, the care, and the enthusiasm with which 
the learned Professor who has brought out these 
volumes has accomplished his onerous task. 
We agree with the universal opinion that the 
volumes themselves will sustain the memory of 
Hunter; we do not at the same time discover 
that they add any new brilliancy to his fame, 
or exhibit him at all differently from that posi- 
tion which had been assigned to him by those 


works published under his own immediate su- 
perintendence. They show him to have been 
not only a man of marvellous industry, but one 
possessing a mind devoted to science, and di- 
vested of all that was selfish and deceitful. 
They show that he had, by constant study and 
observation of natural things, gained a vast 
resource in copying from Nature, and making 
patent to all the world her hidden treasures. 
But they show also that his was not a mind of 
the highest order ; that it was not constructive, 
and failed therefore in what is recognized as 
genius, in its true acceptation. Hence, though 
Hunter worked more laboriously than Harvey, 
there is no suspicion conveyed in any one ex- 
pression of his that the plan of the circulation, 
to him unknown, would ever have opened itself 
to his gaze: it is saying as much for his in- 
dustry as can be said, that not Kepler himself 
8 him in the faculty of uibiaiingy toil ; 
but it would be silly hero-worship to assume 
that Hunter, placed under the same conditions 
as the ‘ Legislator of the Heavens,” would 
have discovered the ellipse of the planetary 
course, or fixed the sun in the focus of the 
curve. No, his mind was not of this order of 
discovery ; he was collector, copyist, and, if 
one may be allowed the term, accumulator of 
Nature, but he lacked that faculty of design 
which the mere industry of a thousand men 
infused into one can never supply. His works 
consequently fall short of the first rank of phi- 
losophical discourse, and while they overawe us 
b their massiveness, fail to inspire us with the 
belief that they have led us one step nearer to 
any conception of that divine art in Nature, 
without which matter is substance destitute of 
form, and the motions of matter phenomena 
destitute of intention. 





FINE ARTS. 





DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART AT 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


The flow of Parliamentary eloquence on Art 
and about Art subjects during the last two or 
three weeks of the session, prevented us no- 
ticing the Eighth Report on this department 
when it appeared. The conversations in Par- 
liament were fleeting, and either of imme- 
diate or of no importance; for, like mackerel, 
such subjects must be brought fresh to market 
to be worth anything; whereas Reports are 
made of material that will keep, and indeed it 
is impossible to digest a large Blue-book, so as 
to ascertain its true import, without both time 
and attention. There are of course short-hand 
modes of doing such work. In some of the de- 
partments of State an official digest of such 
documents can be had almost as soon as the 
Blue-book is printed; and in many respects 
such abstracts are more convenient, because 
they are invariably made up on the principle 
of ‘* making things pleasant ;” and that is an 
indescribable relief to all parties, for few tasks 
are more irksome and thankless than plodding 
page by page over Blue-books, only to find 
that one page contradicts its fellow, while the 
whole is but a specious covering for a gigantic 
sham. In a curious libel case tried on ‘Tuesday 
last, it came out that the pursuer understood 
how to make things pleasant, both for himself 
and the public; for Dr. Croft admitted that 
he wrote a letter to the newspapers, in which 
he modestly said of himself, that Captain Croft 
was the right man in the right place, kind and 
gentlemanly to all, but strict and unbending 
in duty :—a character which, unfortunately, 





who, without bias, had carefully studied the 


endorse, if we may judge from the fact that 
Dr. Croft ultimately resigned his command 
without any strong symptoms of regimental 
regret at the loss sustained by that section 
of the Volunteers. The number of “ the right 
men in the right place,” with all the accom- 
panying qualifications of “able and indefati- 
gable public servants,” ‘‘ energetic heads or 
officials of departments,” to be found in the 
service of the State—taking these semi-official 
abstracts and articles which appear before the 
public as evidence—present an accumulation 
of wisdom and intelligence for which we are 
afraid a discerning public is not half so 
thankful as it ought to be; and nowhere 
is this so prominently manifested as in the 
Science and Art Department at Kensington. 
In the Report of the Committee appointed by 
the House of Commons to examine inté the 
conduct of that establishment, it is quite clear 
that every official there considered that he was 
sacrificing himself and his worldly interests at 
the shrine of patriotic duty, and that the 
individual officers, with salaries ranging from 
about £1400 a year downwards, considered that 
they were miserably underpaid for their invalu- 
able services; and it is really wonderful that 
such officials should trouble themselves about 
indirectly propping up positions, and obliquely 
puffing the importance of situations in which 
they are so shabbily treated ; unless, indeed, 
the personal laudation which is mixed up with 
the puffing of the department be considered as 
compensation for the scantiness of more sub- 
stantial remuneration. A public servant who 
only gets £1000 or £1200 may be induced to 
continue sacrificing himself for the public good, 
if secured a certain number of “satisfactory 
notices” per annum, as make-weight for a 
small salary ; and it probably is to this cause 
that the flood of semi-official-looking puffs, 
which have been alarmingly on the increase 
lately, may be most legitimately attributed, con- 
cerning all that has been, is, or is to be, within 
the circle of that rapidly developing institution 
of the State now known as South Kensington. 
If, for example, the constructive wisdom can 
be flattered in this fashion, ‘for, by an ex- 
cellent arrangement, some great alleged advan- 
tages are amply afforded” by this intelligent 
arrangement; or, if regret is expressed only 
“for omitting to call attention to a very in- 
genious plan, by which the difficulty under 
which the official was placed” was not only 
overcome, but by which ‘“‘ he turned a disad- 
vantage into an advantage ;” or, ‘‘ the pupil 
must be dull indeed if he does not get some- 
thing like an intelligent comprehension from 
this method of instruction, which was, we be- 
lieve, introduced by the present head-master ;’ 
and following or preceding these are details 
which only those engaged could have commu- 
nicated. They must be dull indeed, among 
the public, who fail to see the full value of such 
semi-official puffing, under the guise of inde- 
pendent criticism. But this system of home- 
made puffing, bestowed on officials individually 
or collectively, is not the only unsound part of 
the system. Nominally, then, everything is 
separate and distinct—the Department of 
Science and Art, the Museums, the National 
Photographic Establishment, the Horticultural 
Society, and the proposed International Exhi- 
bition ; while, practically, these are as truly 
and intentionally one in object, control, and 
personnel of direction, as if all such pretended 
distinctions were as effectually cast aside in 
appearance as they are in reality. This unity 
of control may be either good or bad, and much 
can be said on both sides; but in the estima- 
tion of the department such monopoly of power 
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distinctly seen from the efforts that are con- 
tinually being made, both directly and indi- 


rectly, to hide its existence from the public | 


ken—an effort which has been anon repeated 
in one of those semi-official-looking puffs 
which has followed the publication of this 
Eighth Report. Such a course seems to us 
equally unwise and unworthy, because if the de- 
partment and its doings cannot stand upon its 
own merits, not all the oblique puffing which the 
officials can command will be able to give it 
more than a stunted growth or short-lived ex- 
istence. If they desired to strengthen the hands 
and encourage the hearts of those who consider 
the whole Kensington concern as a kind of 
fungus growing on the partially unhealthy stem 
of British Art, this grasping after monopoly of 
power, which in words and reports the central- 
ization is repudiating, is the surest process; and 
these semi-official endeavours to make the public 
believe the things that are not, will ultimately 
be taken at their true value, because those con- 
cerned know they are not, and make no hesita- 
tion in admitting the delusion when that can 
be safely done. Such a state of things cannot 
be permanent, and the best that can be said for 
it is what one of the most eminent legislators 
in the country, one intimately and practically 
acquainted with the entire subject and its work- 
ings, said recently, ‘It isa gigantic humbug, 
but one which may be turned to temporary 
purposes usefully.” Such, however, is not the 
object of those now at the helm ; and the states- 
man whose words we have quoted may some 
day find that in his efforts for the healthy 
growth of Art-and the public good, the system 
that is now being so vigorously nursed may 
become an Old Man of the Sea, which Parlia- 
ment itself may find it difficult to shake off. 
Vested interests are bursting into premature 
flower, and year by year they will take root 
downwards, whatever fruit they may bear 
above. 

In the Report itself there is nothing very 
striking, but there is too much to be disposed 
of in the space now at our disposal; and there- 
fore, to enable readers to have the whole subject 
matter of that document before them at once, 
the details shall be deferred till next week. 





MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


HAYMARKET, 

The musical farce, “Of Age To-Morrow,” of 
which the words are adapted from the German of 
Kotzebue by T. Dibdin, and the music by Michael 
Kelly, the composer of wines and the importer of 
music, has been revived at the Haymarket Theatre, 
with Miss M. Oliver as Maria, the soubrette chan- 
tant, Mr. Farren as Frederick, and Mr. Compton as 
Hans Molkus. This revival is a curious experiment, 
as the style of fun with which this piece is brim- 
ming is of an order now happily exploded, being 
much more practical than is generally approved in 
these days; the music, too, has no higher preten- 
sions than to the average of that accorded to all 
pieces de circonstance. Still, however, the piece 
pleased ; but the result was more, we think, to be 
attributed to the sympathy entertained by the audi- 
ence forthe actors than any high appreciation of the 
piece itself. Miss Oliver is a loss to the Strand 
Theatre, where we were glad to see her in burlesque, 
which we think after all more adapted to her 
talents, versatile though they be, than the part 
she had to play in “Of Age To-Morrow.” She was, 
however, very warmly received. 


PRINCESS’s, 

This week is announced as the termination of 
the season at the Princess’s; with it concludes Mr. 
Fechter’s successful career as Hamlet. We shall look 
with interest for the “Othello,” announced as in 
rehearsal. Bulwer Lytton’s play of “Money” was 
performed on Wednesday with a good cast. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 

| The Comédie Francaise has given a Molitre night, 
, on which all the pieces produced were taken from 
; the works of this greatauthor. Those selected con- 
sisted of “ Le Sicilien,” “Le Mariage Forcé,” “L’E- 
cole des Femmes,” and “La Critique de ’Ecole des 
Femmes ;” the last piece has not been performed 
before a Parisian audience for very many years, and 
with a powerful cast, including Samson as the Mar- 
quis Turlupin, Regnier as Lycidas, Geffroy as Do- 
rante, and Mlle. Augustine Brohan as Climéne, was 
very warmly received. 

A great sensation has been produced in Paris b 
the first presentation at the Cirque Impérial of M. 
Dennery’s new historic and military drama, in five 
acts, “ La Prise de Pekin.” The scenery, which is 
gorgeous in the extreme, includes views of the forts 
of the Peiho, and the Summer Palace, which are 
described as very admirable. One of the episodes 
consisis of the tortures which were inflicted on the 
unfortunate victims, English and French, who, fall- 
ing into the hands of the Chinese, were so infa- 
monsly mutilated by order of the Mandarins, The 
ballet in the piece was furiously encored, which, 
from a population so blas¢ on the subject of ballets 
as that of Paris, was no ordinary testimony to its 
merits. 

A second festival of the Orphéonistes is announced 
to be held in the Palais de l’Industrie, on the 12th 
to the 17th day of September. Two hundred and 
twenty-five choral societies, forming an effective of 
eight thousand voices, will take part in this gigan- 
tic concert. The programme of choruses includes 
“L’Appel aux Armes,” from the Prophéte, Wag- 
ner’s “Chceur des Matelots du Vaisseau Fantéme,” 
“Chant du Bivac,” and “ Aux Bords du Rhin,” by 
Kucken ; “ Les Enfants de Paris,” by Ad. Adam ; 
“Le Temple Universel,” by H. Berlioz; and “La 
Nouvelle Alliance,” by Halévy. The “Temple 
Universel ” is composed by Berlioz expressly for this 
occasion. 

In the performance, in the town of Lille, of the 
celebrated “ Pied de Mouton,” which is now having 
a great vogue throughout France, some portion of 
the excessively intricate machinery gave way, and 
M. Poirier, who was performing the part of Nigau- 
dinos, was precipitated down one of the trap-doors ; 
one of the soldiers performing in the piece was also 
injured. 

It is reported that the drama of M. Henri Blaize, 
which was to have been produced at the Porte St. 
Martin theatre, with Meyerbeer’s music, will be 
transferred to the Odéon. 

The “(&dipe Roi,” the admirable translation of 
M. Jules Lacroix, has been revived at the Theatre 
Francais. 

A short poetic act, entitled“ Pythias and Da- 
mon,” by the Marquis du Belloy, is among the no- 
velties at the Comédie Francaise. 

The talented actress, Mlle. Pauline Grangé, who 
has been long absent from the Parisian boards, has 
accepted an engagement at the Théatre Francais. 

A painful sensation was caused at Stralsund, by 
the dreadful death of two danseuses. While per- 
forming in a pas de deux, the dress of Mlle. Schelles 
took fire, and her partner, Mile. Forsli, rushing to 
her assistance, her dress also caught, and the inju- 
ries inflicted on both were so severe as to result in 
death in each instance. 

The first representation of a new and unedited 
opera took place at Baden on the 31st July, in the 
the theatre of the Maison de Conversation. It is 
entitled “Les Deux Amours.” The music is by M. 
Gevaert, the author of “ Quentin Durward,” and the 
libretto is the joint production of Messrs. Eugtne 
Cormon and Amédée Achard. Among the actors 
were—Jourdan, Prilleux, Erillon, and Miles. Mon- 
rose and Faure, and the success appears to have been 
marked and unmistakable. Among the company 
assembled to witness the performance, there was a 
bountiful share of royalty and the highest nobility, 
including the King and Queen of Prussia, the Grand 
Duke and Duchess of Baden, the Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburg, the Duke of Cambridge, the Grand 
Duchess Helene de Russie, and the Princess Marie 
Hamilton. 

M. Alexander Batta, the celebrated violoncellist, 
has been decorated by the King of Prussia with the 
| order of the Red Eagle. 








MISCELLANEA. 





The Musée Royal at Brussels has completed the 
_ purchase of a large and valuable collection of anti- 
quities from the collection of M. Hagemans. This 
| collection was especially rich in Egyptian antiqui- 
| ties, bronzes, &c., and in wood carvings of the four- 
| teenth and fifteenth centuries. It includes also a 
| fine collection of Greek and Roman weapons of war- 
, fare. 
| In a late séance, the Académie Francaise has 
elected M. Lutke, of St. Petersburg, corresponding 
| member in the place of the late Sir John Franklin. 
| Among the names which were voted upon were 
| those of Dr. Livingstone and Captain M‘Clure. 
The Lambert prize at the Académie Francaise has 
been unanimously awarded to the Histoire de la 
| Littérature Frangaise, by M. Godefroy, who has pre- 
| viously been crowned for his Lexique comparé de la 
| Langue de Corneille. 


The statue elevated at Sens to the memory of the 
Baron Thenard has been inaugurated at that place. 
The ceremony was witnessed by deputations from 
all the literary and scientific bodies of Paris, includ- 
ing, among the representatives, M. le Comte Wa- 
lewski ; and was under the presidency of M. Dumas, 
who, on the part of M. Rouland, Minister of the 
Instruction Publique, delivered an eloquent and 
highly laudatory address, which is given at length 
in most of the French papers. The ceremony was 
concluded by a grand banquet and a concert, in 
which Mme. Pauline Viardot, M. Alard, and Mlle, 
Balbi, of the Conservatoire, took part. 


A new head of Seneca, in Carrara marble, which 
has been found near Auch, in the department of 
Gers, has been presented to the Musée des Antiques, 
It is in fine preservation, 


It is asserted, in the Journal Allemand of Frank- 
fort, that the glorious Cathedral of Cologne will be 
entirely completed this week. The last stone will 
be placed on the summit of the building on the six 
hundred and thirteenth anniversary of its commence- 
ment. 


The Surrey Archxological Society held its eighth 
annual meeting on Tuesday last at Loseley Park, 
near Guildford, under the presidency of Mr. James 
More Molyneux, F.S.A., ft sis a numerous assem- 
blage of visitors was collected to view the antiqui- 
ties preserved in this old mansion, as well as other 
objects of interest in the neighbourhood. The pro- 
ceedings commenced at Guildford, when the Loseley 
Chapel,’attached to the church of St. Nicholas, was 
inspected, and the ancient monuments of the fami- 
lies of More and Molyneux described by Mr. W. 
H. Hart, F.S.A. The members then, after Chapel 
the picturesque ruins of St. Catherine’s Chape 
which was described by Mr. H. W. Sass, pro- 
ceeded to Loseley, where, in the great hall of 
the mansion, after a description of flint imple- 
ments from the drift by Mr. John Evans, F.S.A., 
the well-known geologist, a paper was read 
by Mr. Hart on the manuscript treasures pre- 
served among the family archives at Loseley. 
This collection comprises documents of the 16th 
and 17th centuries of great historical value, several 
of which were exhibited to the meeting. Among 
these were the following documents :—A letter un- 
der the signet of Henry VIII., addressed to Chris- 
topher More, Esq., of Loseley, desiring him to re- 
pair to London on the 10th of December, 1539, 
right honestly apparelled in a coat of velvet, and a 
gold chain about his neck, attended by six servants, 
in order to set forward, with other personages simi- 
larly appointed, to meet the lady Ann of Cleves, 
with whom the king had contracted marriage, on 
her way from Calais to the Court; an acquittance 
for rent, signed by lady Ann of Cleves, on the 30th 
of December, 1553; a warrant under the sign 
manual of Edward VI., dated in 1551, commanding 
Sir Thomas Cawarden to furnish certain noblemen 
with stuff for “bases,” or body cloths for their 
horses ; a letter under the signet and sign manual 
of Lady Jane Grey, addressed to the Marquis of 
Northampton, Lieutenant of Surrey, and others, 
stating that she makes her entry into the ‘Tower as 
rightful Queen of the realm, Signatures of Queen 
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Mary and Queen Elizabeth also occurred in great 
numbers ; and there were holograph letters of King 
James to Sir George More, as Lieutenant of the 
Tower. Several other letters and documents of 
great historical interest were also exhibited ; and 
the meeting, having examined the old mansion- 
house and the collection of pictures, then adjourned 
to Compton Church. The alms-houses and chapel 
belonging to the Carpenters’ Company were next 
visited, and after a collation at the Town-hall, Go- 
dalming, the meeting proceeded to Godalming 
Church, the architectural features of which were 
described by Mr. Alfred Heales, F.S.A., thus bring- 
ing to a close a very successful meeting. 


There has seldom been got together by a private 
individual so magnificent a collection of autographs 
as that of the late Robert Cole. Unfortunately all 
private collections, whether of autographs, books, or 
works of art, are sure sooner or later to come to the 
hammer; and during the last few days Messrs. Put- 
tick and Simpson have been busy in the dispersion 
of Mr. Cole’s treasures. It will probably be interest- 
ing to our readers if we quote a few of the more 
remarkable lots, with the prices they produced. Lot 
62. Autograph Letters and Notes of Celebrated Men 
of America, including many of those who signed the 
Declaration of Independence in 1776, £5. 10s. Lot 
70. Letter of Major André, £2. 4s. Lot 195. Last 
Will, with the Codicils, of Napoleon I., translated 
copies, Autograph Letters of Count Montholon, and 
other papers, in reference to the Will, £4. One of 
the bequests, in the codicil of April 24, 1821, gives 
ten thousand francs to the subaltern Cantillon. Lot 
237. “Afton Braes,” Song, in the autograph of 
Robert Burns, £3. 6s. Lot 238. Several Trades- 
men’s Accounts, incurred by the poet Burns, en- 
dorsed by him, £5. 5s. Lot 279. A most extra- 
ordinary assemblage of Autograph Letters and Pa- 
pers, referring particularly to Caroline, Queen Con- 
sort of George IV., and position as Queen of 
England, her Trial, &c., arranged in nine volumes, 
£51. These papers form a complete secret history 
of this famous cause célébre, its antecedents and 
attendant circumstances, and supply an authentic 
record of facts not otherwise attainable. Lot 295. 
Sir Francis Chantrey’s Ledger-book of the busts, 
monuments, and statues executed by him, £3. 5s., 
1839-24. The monument of the Sleeping Children 
in Lichfield Cathedral is charged £650. Lot 380. 
A Letter of Cowper the poet, £3. 5s. Lot 395. A 
Volume of Autograph Letters and other Papers 
illustrative of the biography of celebrated Crimi- 
nals, £11. 10s. This volume contained a receipt 
signed by Francis Blackbeard, Jonathan Wild, and 
other rascals, for blood-money, received of the 
Sheriffs for the conviction of Thomas Draper and 
Samuel Davis, 1718; also a document in the hand- 
writing of Eugene Aram. Lot 414. A Deed signed 
by Daniel De Foe and his Daughter, £4. 10s. Lot 
442. A Letter of the famous Dr. John Donne, 
Dean of St. Paul’s, £8. 5s. Lot 494. A short 
Letter of Oliver Cromwell, while Captain, a mili- 
tary rank he held but a short time, £6. 10s. 
Lot 535. A letter of Frederick, King of Bohemia, 
expressing gratitude for the collections which had 
been made in the several counties in England to aid 
him, £4. 16s. Lot 569. A letter of Gibbon, the 
historian, £5. 2s. 6d. Lot 570. A document bear- 
ing the rare signatures of Nell Gwynn and Otway, 
the poet, £5. 15s. Lot 609. An indenture signed 
by Handel, engaging to return in as good order as 
when received by him from the Tower, the large 
kettle-drums lent to him by order of the Board of 
Ordnance, for the use of the oratorios at the King’s 
Theatre, in the Haymarket, Jan. 18, 1738-9, £4. 4s. 
Lot 610. A letter of Handel to the Ordnance 
Office Keeper, Tower, dated ten years later, again 
soliciting the loan of the drums, £10. 15s. Lot 619. 


Bills of costs of Messrs. Wallis and Troward, soli- | 


citors, appointed for the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings; these charges and disbursements are 
£55,802. 2s. 1d., but the taxing, aided by allowances, 
reduced the amount to £39,887. 4s., £5. 5s. Lot 
689. A letter of David Hume, containing particu- 
lars of the incoherent conduct of the insane Marquis 
of Annandale, who had been placed, and was then 
under, Hume’s care, £7. 2s. 6d. Lot 718. A letter 
of Judge Jeffrey, £4. 9s. Lots 727-8-9. Three 
letters of Dr. Samuel Johnson, addressed to Lewis 


Paul, inventor of the spinning machine, £21. 1és. 
Lot 846. Letter of Flora MacDonald, who aided the 
escape of the Pretender, with some other papers, all 
relating to the subscription set on foot for the bene- 
fit of the heroine, £15. 5s. Lot 879. A letter of 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, £3. &s. Lot 1004. 
The Correspondence, Letters, and Papers of Lewis 
Paul, originally of Birmingham, the inventor and 
patentee of the machine for spinning cotton and 
wool by means of rollers, £68. 5s. Lot 1080. A 
Document with the signature of Lord William Rus- 
sell, £3. 6s. Lot 1080. Lady Rachel Russell’s sig- 
nature to a document, £2. 1s. Lot 1120. Letters 
and Papers, relative to moneys expended by Foreign 
Ministers, and others, for “secret service,” 1793- 
1827, £4. 4s. Lord Grenville’s accounts amount to 
£810,852. These papers are clearly spoils from some 
public office. Lot 1176. Original letters and cor- 
respondence of Sir Michael Stanhope, whilst Lieut.- 
Governor of Hull, temp. Henry VIII, 3 vols. folio, 
£140. Thiscollection contained several autographs 
of Archbishop Cranmer, Stephen Gardiner, Bishop 
of Winchester, Cuthbert Tunstall, Bishop of Win- 
chester, and other celebrities of the period. Lot 
1260. A letter of William Warham, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, written in a most amiable spirit, £8. 
The sale was well attended throughout by amateurs 
and the representatives of the principal collectors 
and museums, English and foreign. 


During the ensuing month a work of rare interest 
to the Biblical scholar will be published. It is a 
fac-simile of the earliest copy of the Scriptures ever 
yet discovered. The manuscript contains portion of 
the Gospel of St. Matthew, and was written by 
Nicholaus, the seventh deacon, at the dictation of 
the Apostle Matthew, fifteen years after the Ascen- 
sion. The manuscript, together with many others, 
was discovered by the Rev. Mr. Stobart, in a sar- 
cophagus, at Thebes, and was brought by him to 
England. On his arrival in this country, he sold a 
portion of his collection to the British Museum, 
and a considerable number of the remainder he dis- 
posed of to Mr. Meyer, the celebrated archzologist 
of Liverpool. Those in the British Museum remain 
unrolled and unread to the present day, but Mr. 
Meyer, having obtained the assistance of Dr. K. 
Simonides, proceeded to unroll the various papyri, 
and among others of great interest was discovered 
one in fragments, containing portions of the Gospel 
of St. Matthew, and bearing the inscription, “The 
writing by the hand of Nicholaus the Deacon, at 
the dictation of Matthew, the Apostle of Jesus 
Christ: it was done in the fifteenth year after the 
Ascension of our Lord, and was distributed to the 
believing Jews and Greeks in Palestine.” The 
papyrus is much damaged, and the fragments pre- 
served are not very numerous, but they supply two 
lost verses, furnish a much purer text than any 
other known version, and clear up many passages 
that have hitherto been doubtful and obscure. The 
manuscript is written in the Greek uncial character, 
and in all probability was the identical manuscript 
that was copied seven times by Hermodorus, during 
the life of the Apostle, and likewise seven times 
after his death. ‘The copy from which the English 
version of the Gospel is chiefly derived, is the 
eleventh copy made by Hermodorus, preserved in 
one of the monasteries of the East, and in this 
several errors have been made in the transcription. 
The publication of this work is one of the greatest 
interest to the Christian world, and will probably 
excite more attention than any similar discovery 
during the present century. Messrs. Triibner have 
undertaken the publication of the work, and a very 








large circulation is anticipated for it, both in Europe 
and America. 


Many readers of Dickens's last attractive story, | 
| Great Expectations, could hardly fail to discover 
the locale of many of the scenes. The cold, misty 
marshes, across which Pip and the Convict pass, and | 
| Satis House itself, will be easily recognised by those | 
who well know the neighbourhood of Chatham, in | 
which the author resides, | 





great interest, possessing many rare and some unique 
volumes of early English poetry, with many rare 
works on early theology, a valuable and complete 
set of bibliographical works, together with chap- 
books, broadsides, proclamations, and other like 
treasures, now so rare of occurrence as to be certain 
by their presence in a sale to draw together an eager 
and a liberal audience. Among the rarest of these, 
we draw the attention of our readers curious in 
this class of literature, to a few that we have se- 
lected from the catalogue: — 44. Basse, W., a 
unique fragment of an early English Poem on 
the death of Prince Henry, which gave rise to 
so many poetic laments: this is entitled “Great 
Brittaines Sonnes-set, bewailed with a shower 
of teares;” 1613. 80. Bodenham’s “ Bel-vedére, 
or the Garden of the Muses ;” 1600; one of the 
earliest of our poetical collections ; priced £20 in the 
“Bibliotheca Anglo-Poetica.” 301. Samuel Daniel’s 
“ Hymen’s Triumph, a Pastoral Tragicomedie.” 
London. Imprinted for Francis Constable, 1615. 
First edition, believed to be unique, and hitherto 
unknown to bibliographers. 463. Hight volumes 
of miscellaneous tracts, chiefly illustrative of English 
history, dates 1554-1642. 534. Hatton, R., “ Ovid's 
Walnut-tree Transplanted.” 1627. A Poem. Also 
believed unique. 747. “A Relation of Maryland,” 
1635. One of the rarest and earliest of our books 
relative to the settlement of the English in the 
North American colonies. 1010-1016. “The His- 
trio-Mastix,” and other scarce works of the notorious 
W. Prynne. 1200. Taylor, the Water Poet, “ Me- 
morial of all the English Monarchs, being in 
number 151, from Brute to King Charles, in 
Heroicall verse.” 1631. With a full length por- 
trait of Charles I. prefixed. This portrait is ex- 
ceedingly rare, and the book itself is also uncom- 
mon, 1209. Tofte, R. “Laura. The Toyes of a 
Traveller, or the Feast of Fancie, divided into 
three parts.” By R. T. (Robert Tofte), Gentleman. 
London. Printed by Valentine Sims. 1597. A 
small 8vo volume, believed to be unique, and con- 
taining 120 sonnets, by this well-known versifier. 
1264, Shakspeare, “The Tragedy of Hamlet, Prince 
of Denmark, 4to, 1611, with writing in a coeval 
hand “For Marc Stapfer.” A query is put in the 
catalogue as to whether the hand-writing may not 
be Shakespere’s own, concerning which query, as 
we have not seen the books, they being not yet on 
view, we cannot even guess at its plausibility. 
1274, “Spenser’s Prosopopeia, or Mother Hubberd’s 
Tale,” and other poems, 1591, first edition, 1286. 
John Taylor, the Water Poet: “The Sculler, rowing 
from Tiber to Thames, with his Boate laden with a 
hotchpotch or Gallimaufry of Sonnets, Satyres, and 
and Epigrams,” etc., with a woodcut of the author 
in his boat; 1612, very scarce and curious, a fine 
copy. 1356. A curious Broadside, referring to the 
Spanish Armada. 1371. A curious manuscript of 
Yorkshire Genealogies.—These are the rarest articles 
in the Catalogue ; we merely glance at the titles of 
some others. Braithwaite’s, R., “Comment upon 
the Two Tales of Chaucer,” 1665. Calvin, “A 
Faythful and moste Godly Treatyse,” etc., first 
edition. Sir J. Harington’s translation of “ Ariosto,” 
plates. Drayton’s “Polyolbion,” 1613. Lord Her- 
bert’s “Occasional Verses,” 1665. A scarce edition of 
May’s Lucan’s “ Pharsalia.” James I.’s “Essays of a 
Prentice in the Divine Art of Poesie,” 1584, first and 
rarest edition. Lilly’s “ Pappe with an Hatchet,” 
1589, one of the rarest of the curious Marprelate 
tracts. Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” first edition. 
Heywood’s “Hierarchie of the Angels,” 1635. 
Turberville’s “ Ovid,” 1600. Primer of Sarysbury, 
1555. Rowland’s “ Betraying of Christ,” a poem, 
1598. The Rump Songs, in two parts, 1662. 
Wither (George): The Shepherd’s Hunting, and 
other of his Juvenalia, 1615, “Amygdala Bri- 
tannica : Almonds for Parrots,” &c., 1647. All the 
works of John Taylor, the “ Water Poet,” being 
sixty-three in number:1630, Roxburghe copy. There 
are also rare reprints at Oxford; the Shakspeare 
Society’s publications, and those of the Roxburghe 
Club. There are scarce reprints by Utterson or 
Hazlewood, and fine copies of the rare works of 
Dibdin; and under such heads as Cartwright, Brome, 
Crashaw, Donne, Churchyard, Decker, Heywood or 


The library of the late Rev. Dr. Bandinel, of the | Quarles, works may be found which are becoming 
eian, Oxford, is offered for sale on Monday next | yearly more sought after and appreciated and 
‘ and during the week. This library is one of very ' almost daily more difficult of acquisition. 
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FOR THE 


ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
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Tux OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION ARE :—“ To give a stronger impulse and more systematic direction to 
scientific inquiry ; to promote the intercourse of those who cultivate science in different parts of the 
British empire with one another and with foreign philosophers ; to obtain a more general attention to the 











objects of science and a removal of disadvantages of a public kind which impede its progress.” 


<> 





Reception Room, The Portico, Manchester, July, 1861. 

The Local Committee of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, announce that the MEETING for 
this year will be held in Manchester, and will commence on 
Wednesday, the 4th of September next, under the presidency 
of William Fairbairn, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S., ete. 

On this occasion it is fully expected that there will be 
present many of the corresponding members of the Associa- 
tion, and a large number of British members, to all of whom 
the special inducements offered by the city of Manchester 
and its populous and industrious neighbourhood are well 


known. The time appointed for the Meeting has been ar- i 


ranged for the convenience of members of foreign as well as 
British universities, and as the facilities for arriving in Man- 
chester are now very complete, there is every reason to an- 
ticipate a meeting of unusual extent and interest. 

The Local Committee are preparing, amongst other ar- 
rangements for the entertainment of the Association, besides 
special lectures on some interesting branches of science, and 
open soirées to be held in the Free Trade Hall, the following 
special exhibitions, viz. :— 

An exhibition illustrative of the history, progress and 
achievements of photographic art in its several branches, 
and photographic apparatus ; 

d a similar exhibition of telegraphic science and 
apparatus ; 

A very extensive exhibition of modern microscopes 
and microscopic objects: 

And exhibitions of specially interesting zoological, 
botanical, and geological specimens, chemical products, 
philosophical apparatus, and mechanical models ; 

Excursions to neighbouring localities of scientific or 
general interest will be provided for; and 

Arrangements made for extensive access to establish- 
ments in the neighbourhood, where visitors may have 
the opportunity of seeing various branches of local in- 
dustry and practical science in operation. 

The Local Secretaries will be glad to be informed as early 
as may be convenient, of the intention of any visitor to be 
present at the meeting, and on receiving the necessary (and 
timely) communication, will be happy to render such assis- 
tance as they can in arranging for visitors any lodging ac- 
commodation they may require. 

The scientific business of the Meeting will be allotted in 
the under-mentioned Sections. The following gentlemen 
have undertaken to act as Secretaries of Local Sectional 
Committees until the commencement of the Meeting, and 
will be glad to receive communications relating to the busi- 
ness of their several Departments :— 


Section A.—MATHEMATICS AND PaysicaL Scrence. 


Professor R. B. Clifton, B.A., Owens College, Man- 
chester. 


Thomas Heelis, Esq., Princess-street, Manchester, 
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Section B.—CnHemIcaL SCIENCE. 
Professor H. E. Roscoe, B.A., Ph.D., Owens College, Man- 
chester. 
Robert Rumney, Esq., Ardwick, Manchester. 
Section C.—GEOLOGY. 
John Atkinson, Esq., F.G.S., Thelwall, near Warrington. 


Rev. George Perkins, M.A., Dickenson Road, Rusholme 
Manchester. 


Section D.—Zoo.Loey anp Borany. 
Thomas Alcock, Esq., M.D., Upper Brook-street, Man- 
chester. 
George Mosley, Esq., St. Peter's Square, Manchester. 


Sus-Section D.—Puysto.oey. 
William Roberts, Esq., M.D., 186, Oxford-road, Man- 
chester. 
Thomas Windsor, Esq., M.R.C.S., Piccadilly, Manchester 


Section E.—GroGrapuy anp Eruno.ocy. 


Principal J. G. Greenwood, B.A., Owens College, Man- 
chester, 


Section P.—Economic Scrence AnD STATISTICS, 


Professor R. C. Christie, M.A., Owens College, Man- 
chester. 


Srcrion G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 

John Robinson, Esq., The Atlas Works, Great Bridge- 

water-street, Manchester. 

Communications intended for presentation to the Sections 
are expected to be forwarded in letters, addressed either to 
the Assistant-General Secretary, at ‘The Portico,” Man- 
chester, or to one of the Secretaries of the Local Sectional 
Committees, pro. tem.; and to be atcompanied by a state- 
ment whether the author will be present, and on what day, 


so that the business of the Sections may be satisfactorily 
arranged. 


As the objects of the Association are specifically scien- 
tific papers on subjects not so characterized, as on questions 
of history, biography, literature or art, however interesting, 
are necessarily inadmissible. 

For information respecting the local arrangemenis, ap- 
plication may be made by letter addressed to any of the 
Local Secretaries for the meeting, at The Portico, Man- 
chester. 

R. D. DARBISHIRE, 21, Brown-street, } 
Manchester, 
ALFRED NEILD, Mayfield, Manches- 


ter, 

ARTHUR RANSOME, St. Peter’s/ 
Square, Manchester, 

H. E, ROSCOE, Owens College, Man- 
chester, 


Local Secre- 
taries for 
the Meeting. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 


Tne Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, Cuarmmay. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Dervry-Cuammay. 





FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the three following cases are given as examples :— 
Bonuses added. 


Sum Insured. 


£5,000 £1,987 10s. 
1,000 397 10s. 
100 39 15s. 


Notwithstanding these large additions, 


the premiums are on the lowest scale compatible with security; in addition to 
which advantages, one-half of the Premiums may, if desired, for the term of five years, am 


interest, without security or deposit of the Policy. 


The Assets of the Company, at the 31st December, 1860, amounted to £730,665 7s. 10d,, allof which had been invested 
in Government and other approved securities, 
No charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom. 


Policy Stamps paid by the Office, 


For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo Place, Pail Mall. 
(By Order) 


st 


There have already been three 
per annum on the sums assured, or from 


Amount payable up to Dee., 1854, 
£6,987 10s, 
1,397 10s. 
139 lds. 


remain unpaid at 5 per cent. 
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Foolscap 8vo, 3s.-6d., 


IANNHAUSER; or, THE BATTLE OF 
THE BARDS. A Poem. 

By NEVILLE TEMPLE and EDWARD TREVOR. 

“Full of beauty of theught, melody of language, and 
sudden pictures that rise like visions before the reader—-it 
is full also of noble purpose and distinct morality. ... For 
very many years there has not been a more remarkable 
poem offered to the English public.”—Times, August 2nd. 


“*Tannhiiuser’ is a remarkable, and, in its way, an 
original production. ...It is seldom anything so good is 
published.”—Saturday Review. 


CrapMan and HALt, 193, Piccadilly. 


HE BOY’S OWN LIBRARY. 
WILD SPORTS OF THE WORLD. Part IV., for 
Avaust, contains — The Nshiego-Mbouvé — Biographical 
Notice of M. du Chaillu—The Rhinoceros, Structure, Habi- 
tat, and How he is Hunted—Memoir of Andersson, of Lake 
Ngami celebrity—The Tiger, Structure and Habitat, How 
he is Hunted. Twenty-three Illustrations; also, Map, and 
a beautiful Coloured Frontispiece, 





London: 8, O. Brrrox, 248, Strand, W.C., 
and all Booksellers. 





‘ W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 

¢ WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— 
OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians ; clothing 
for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 
and civilian dress of the best material and workmanship ; 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 
camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every 
variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, d&c., 
suited to all climates. 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H,M. Dockyards), 


Woolwich, : 








| FRAUDULENT TRADE MARKS.— 
} BROOKMAN and LANGDON having seriously 
| suffered from extensive forgeries of their trade marks, 
| request their friends and the public to procure their 
| PENCILS either from respectable stationers or the 
Manufactory. The patronage bestowed upon them for 
upwards of a century by all lovers of the fine arts, testify 
to the continued estimation in which they are held.— 
Manufactory, 28, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 





\ TIEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD 
PATENT STARCH, SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted. 


WOTHERSPOON and Co., Guascow and Lonpon 





HEELER AND WILSON’S NOTED 
LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES, with the 
recent Improvements. Glass Cloth Presser, Improved Loop 
Check, new style Hemmer, Binder, Corder, &c. Offices and 
Sale Rooms, 462, Oxford Street,London. Instruction gratis 
to every purchaser. “The Machine will Stitch, Gather, Hem, 
| Fell, or Bind with great rapidity, answers well for all de- 
scriptions of work, is simple, compact, and elegant in de- 
| sign ; the work will not ravel and is the same on both sides; 
| the speed is from 1000 to 2000 stitches per minute; a child 
twelve years old can work it, and the Machine is suitable 
| alike for the Family or the Manufacturer. JUustrated Pro- 
| spectus, with Testimonials, gratis and Post-free. 
| 








|} OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 
—HEALTHY COMPLEXIONS.—The various ble- 
mishes, such as sunburns, freckles, and other cutaneous 
affections, caused by excessive heat, may be safely and ex- 
peditiously removed by anointing the affected spots each 

| night at bed-time, and rubbing some of the Ointment into 
the glands about the neck. It is always advisable to take 

| Holloway’s Pills in alternative doses at the same time. 
| They assist the curative action of his famous Ointment by 
| regulating the functions of the stomach and liver, and ad- 
justing both nervous and sanguinary circulations. By per- 
severing with this simple treatment for a few days all 
roughness will disappear from the face, and the skin will 


j assume a naturally cool, smooth, fair, and silky appearance. 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—Parties desirous of participating in the Fourth Division of Profits to be declared on Policies 
effected prior to the 3lst December, 1861, should make immediate application, 
divisions of profits, and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. 
30 to 100 per cent. on the premiums paid, without the risk of copartnership. 





DR. CURTIS ON NERVOUSNESS, &c. 


Just published, price 1s., post free from the Author for 
Twelve Stamps, 


MEDICAL ESSAY ON THE CAUSE 

and CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE IN MAN, 
with plain directions for perfect restoration to health and 
vigour, the result of twenty-five years’ successful practice 
in the treatment of those peculiar nervous and mental dis- 
eases which tend to embitter and shorten life. By Dr. 
J. L. CURTIS, 15, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, London. 
Consultations, 10 till 3, and 6 to 8, 

Reviews OF THE Work.—‘ There is no member of 
society by whom the book will not be found useful— 
whether such person hold the relation of a parent, preceptor, 
or clergyman.'’—-Sun, Evening Paper, 

“ This is a very useful work; it describes the sources of 
those diseases which produce decline in youth, or more fre- 





E. L. BOYD, Resident Director. 


quently premature old age.”"—Daily Telegraph, March 27, 
1858, 
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WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S 
General Furnishing Ironmongery 
Warehouse, 

89, OXFORD STREET; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, NEWMAN 

STREE 


T; 4, 5, and 6, PERRY’S PLACE; and 1, 
NEWMAN MEWS, London, W. 





THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 


SILVER—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
more than 25 years ago by WILLIAM §&. BURTON, 
when Plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article next 
to sterling silver that can be employed as such, either use- 
fully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be dis- 
tinguished from real silver. 

A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish 
and durability, as follows :— 





| 
| 
| 
| 



































wT - en 
en g se E be 2 e. 
— mwe2Sig23/ =5 | wes 
= 2] 2&3 na eae 
cS \ 55 Fo so 
Boe | Bam aie 
Es. adi£LadlLsa dif sd. 
12 Table Forks............3 1130) 2 401}2100/2150 
12 Table Spoons..........) 113 0) 2 40),2100/2150 
12 Dessert Forks.........) 1 40)1120/1150|)1170 
12 Dessert Spoons. | 1 40)1120/1150/)1170 
12 Tea Spoons............., 0160)/1 20)1 50/1 70 
wig: csc mm 0100/0136] 0150\0150 
2 Sauce Ladles. ww! 0 6010 86)0 90/0 96 
1 Gravy Spoon.........++ 0 66/)0100/0110)0120 
2Salt Spoons, gilt!) 9 34/0 46/0 50/0 50 
a PE | 0 18\0 23/0 26]0 26 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs) 0 26/0 36|0 40/0 46 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers 1 40/1 76/)1100/1120 
1 Butter Knife......./ 0 26/0 56)0 60/0 70 
1 Soup Ladle... | 0100/0170; 0170/1 00 
1 Sugar Sifter... 10 33/0 46/0 50;)0 56 
Total........../ 919 9 (13 10 8/1419 6 |16 40 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak 


chest to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, 
&e., £2 15s. Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner 
Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate 
prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the patent process, 





CUTLERY WARRANTED.—The most 
varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, is ON SALE at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S, at 
prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness 
of the sales:—3} inch ivory-handled table knives, with high 
shoulders, 12s. 6d. per dozen ; desserts to match, 10s. ; if to 
balance, 6d. per dozen extra; carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; 
larger sizes, from 20s. to 27s. 6d. per dozen; extra fine, 
ivory, 32s.; if with silver ferrules, 303. to 50s.; white bone 
table knives, 6s. per dozen; desserts, 5s.; carvers, 2s. 3d. 
per pair; black horn table knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; des- 
serts, 68; carvers, 2s. 6d.; black wood-handled table knives 
and forks, 6s. per dozen; table steels, from 1s. each. The 
largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, 
in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers. 


_—- 


FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and 
CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM S. BURTON’S 
SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of 
FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY as can- 
not he approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, 
beauty of design, or exqui of work hip. Bright 
stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, £3 1ds. 
to £33 10s.; bronzed fenders, with standards, 7s. to £5 12s. ; 
steel fenders, £2 15s. to £11; ditto, with rich ormolu orna- 
ments, from £2 15s. to £18; chimney-pieces, from £1 8s. to 
£100; fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set, to £4 4s. 

The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with 
radiating hearth-places. 





WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S 


General Furnishing Ironmongery 
Catalogue 
MAY BE HAD GRATIS, anp FREE BY POST. 


It contains upwards of 500 ILLUSTRATIONS of his 
illimited Stock of sterling Silver and Electro-plate, Nickel 
Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, 
Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron 
and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, 
&e., &e., with Lists of Prices, and plans of the 


TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS. 








ONDITION OF OUR CHIEF TOWNS. 

/ —THE BUILDER OF THIS DAY, price '44., 
stamped 5d., contains:—Fine View and Plan of the Go- 
dolphin Schools, Hammersmith—The Condition of Shrews- 
bury—The Building Trade Differences—Barry Memorial— 
Fires—Scamper on the Kentish Horse—Ancient Fortifica- 
tions—Pugin—Value of Artistic Labour—The Labour Ques- 
tion— Illuminated Clocks—London Wells—District Sur- 
veyors’ Association—Discoveries in Orkney—Church-build- 
ing News—Provineial News—Competitions—Patents—Mili- 
tary Cooking Apparatus, &c., &c. 


Office, 1, York Street, Covent Garden; and all Booksellers. 


ONSUMPTION and ASTHMA CURED. 
\\/' —Dr. H. James discovered, while in practice in the 
East Indies, a certain cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, and General Debility. The 
remedy was discovered by him when his only child, a 
daughter, was given up to die. He had heard much of the 
wonderful restorative and healing qualities of preparations 
made from the East Indian Hemp, and the thought occurred 
to him that he might make a remédy for his child. He 
studied hard and succeeded in realizing his wishes. His 
child was cured and is now alive and well. He has since 
administered the wonderful remedy to thousands of sufferers 
pe all parts of the world, and there is not a single symptom 





pp=Postt BANK, LEICESTERSQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C. 
Current accounts may be opened free of charge 
£5 per cent. allowed on deposits at seven days’ notice. 
£6 per cent. when invested for two or more years. 
Cash credits granted on responsible guarantees. 
Established 1847. E. W. SEALE, Manager. 


\ ONEY.—£90,000 READY to be advanced 

at 3, 4, and 5 per cent. upon mortgage of freehold or 
leasehold property, ground rents, reversions to money in the 
funds, life interests, annuities, legacies, post obit bonds, &c., 
either in town or country.—Apply to Mr. THOMAS FOW- 
LER, 22, Gresham Street, E.C. 





LDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA 
is the most certain REMEDY for RESTORING and 
STRENGTHENING the HAIR. By it whiskers and 
moustaches are produced and beautified. Ladies will find 
it especially valuable, as the most delicate headdress or 
bonnet can be worn without fear of soiling. Sold in bottles, 
3s. 6d., 68., and lls, C. and A, OLDRIDGE, 22, Wellington 
Street, Strand. 





GUFERFLUOUS HAIR REMOVED in 
a few minutes, without injury to the Skin. 

Ten years’ trial has proved the efficacy of ATKINS’ 
PREPARATION for the immediate removal and destroying 
superfluous hair on the face, arms, and neck, without the 
least injury to the skin. A sealed packet sent free, with 
directions for use, to any address, on receipt of 5s. money 
order or stamps. 


Copy of a Testimonial proving the efficacy of the above 
preparation. 
“Eaton Square, London, June 20, 1860. 

“Miss Hamilton presents her compliments to Mr. Atkins, 
and respectfully states and thanks him at the same time for 
the complete success she derived from using his preparation 
It was the means of removing the disfigurement on the 
face, with which she had been previously troubled for many 
years.” 

Numerous other testimonials can be seen (if required) as 
to its efficacy. 


ATKINS’ HEAD LOTION cleanses the Skin of the Head 
and improves the hair by one application. Price 3s, 6d. and 
5s. 6d. per bottle. 

ATKINS’ HAIR RESTORATIVE, a certain preparation 
for restoring and beautifying the Human Hair, producing 
Eyebrows, Whiskers, and Moustaches in a few weeks. 
Price 5s. per Pot. 


Wholesale Agents—Barclay and Sons, London; Raimes 
and Co., Edinburgh, and 40, Hanover Street, Liverpool; 
Blanchard and Co., Bridge Street, York. Retail of all re- 
spectable Chemists, Hair Dressers, Perfumers, and Patent 
Medicine Vendors, 


The above preparations are prepared by John Atkins, 
a 1, Falcon Villa, Falcon Road, Battersea near 
ondon, 


THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 
Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for Indigestion. They act as a powerful tonic and 
gentle aperient; are mild in their operation; safe under and 
circumstances; and thousands of persons can now bear 
testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use. 

Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s, 9d., and 11s, each, in every 
town in the kingdom. 

CAUTION !—Be sure to ask for ‘‘NORTON’S PILLS,” 
and do not be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 





COTT ADIE, LINSEY-WOOLSEY 

MANUFACTURER to her MAJESTY and all the 
FOREIGN COURTS, respectfully solicits an inspection of 
his very superior STOCK of New Colours and Designs for 
LADIES’ DRESSES and Petticoats. Having recently made 
extensive alterations and enlargements in his premises, he is 
enabled to show a much greater choice of his HANDLOOM 
MANUFACTURES than his limited space has hitherto per- 


mitted him to do, 
SCOTT ADIE, 
115 and 1154, REGENT STREET, corner of Vigo Street. 
Patterns sent to the country free. 


i) ption that it does not at once take hold of and 
dissipate. Night-sweats, peevishness, irritation of the 
nerves, failure of memory, difficult expectoration, sharp 
pains in the lungs, sore throat, chilly sensations, nausea at 
the stomach, inaction of the bowels, wasting away of the 
muscles. It purifies all the fluids and secretions in the 
shortest reasonable period; it nourishes the patient who is 
too much reduced to partake of ordinary food ; it strengthens, 
braces, and vitalizes the brain; it heals, as if by magic, all 
internal sores, tubercles, ulcers, and inflammations ; it stimu- 
lates, but is not followed by a reaction; it at once obviates 
emaciation, building up waste flesh and muscle, as the rain 
vivifies and enhances the growth of the grass. It is without 
a rival as a tonic, and it immediately supplies electricity, or 
magnetic force (as if it were a battery) to every part of the 
enfeebled and prostrate body. The undersigned has never 
failed in making those who have tried it completely healthy 
and happy. Price 10s. per bottle. Those who have a par- 
ticle of doubt as regards the above statement, or do not feel 
able to purchase the medicine, can have a recipe free con- 
taining full instructions for making and successfully using, 
and a history of the discovery, on receipt of six stamps, 
= A 0. P. BROWN, No. 5, King Street, Covent Garden, 
don. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The Press in all parts of the world has been very liberal 
in praise of Dr. H. James’s Medicines, as well as of his fair 
and disinterested method of disposing of them—the “ Ex- 
tract of Cannabis Indica” particularly. 


“He RELIEVES YOUR SUFFERINGS DISINTERESTEDLY !— 
Who doés? Old Dr. H. James. This famous old retired 
physician has suddenly reappeared before the world, as one 
of the greatest public benefactors of the age. He went to the 
East Indies, it will be remembered, many years ago, an 
almost heart-broken man, with his little daughter—an only 
child—who was given up to die of consumption, which she 
inherited from her mother. Becoming acquainted with the 
great power and wonderful invigorating and restorating 
qualities of preparations made from East Indian Hemp, he 
set to work and studied and. experimented, until he made a 
medicine that restored his child to health and happiness, 
Since then, the Doctor made and gave this medicine to all 
consumptives with whom he came in contact; and it never 
failed to effect a speedy and permanent cure. He was a few 
months ago prevailed upon to make this marvellous and 
blessed remedy public.” —Adlas. 


‘‘A Man or a THovsanp.—In these days of selfishness 
it is refreshing to find one man whose acts are altogether 
disinterested. We allude to Dr. H. James, He worked 
hard until he made from Cannabis Indica, and other potent 
vegetables, a medicine that has cured everybody that has 
taken it, for either consumption, bronchitis, coughs, colds, 
and especially for nervous prostration or nervous disorders 
of all kinds. Try it.’’—~Afessenger. 


“LET THERE BE Licut.—‘ Let there be Light,’ said the 
Divine Architect, when he fashioned the earth from chaos, 
‘and there was light.’ If the ‘regular faculty,’ (as the old 
school physicians who take heathenish oaths, and adopt 
mystery in their practice, call themselves) were to follow 
the example of the famous retired physician, Old Dr. H. 
James, and, having first enlightened themselves with regard 
to the causes and nature of diseases, would surround their 
medicines with Licut, mankind would be spared a great 
deal of terrible suffering, and the Bills of Mortality would 
be materially curtailed. Old Dr. H. James makes no mys- 
tery with his wonderful medicine, the Extract or CANNABIS 
Inpica. He tells how, when, and where he discovered it; 
how it operates; what itis made of; and why it effects such 
radical changes for the better in the depressed and disor- 
ganized human system. His magical remedy galvanizes 
the shattered sinews into strength, and invigorates the brain. 
By healing all internal ulcerations, regulating the stomach 
and liver, purifying the blood and secretions, and acting as 
a substitute for food, it expels the worst maladies from the 
body, exhilarates the mind, and clothes the bones with 
sound and healthy flesh. It is the only cure for consump- 
tion and kindred diseases ever discovered. It is also a 
sovereign and speedy remedy for all ailments of the brain, 
stomach, liver, heart, and nerves."—Liverpool Paper. 





pp SEeFsIA and FITS.—Dr. 0. PHELPS 

BROWN was for several years so badly afflicted by 
dyspepsia that for a part of the time he was confined to his 
bed. He was eventually cured by a prescription furnished 
him by a young clairvoyant girl. This prescription, given 
him by a mere child while in a state of trance, has cured 
everybody who has taken it, never having failed once. It 
is equally sure in cases of fits as of dyspepsia. All the in- 
gredients are to be found at any herbalist’s. I will send the 
valuable prescription to any person on the receipt of six 
stamps to pay postage.—Address, 0. P. Brown, No. 5, King 
Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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